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ABSTRACT 


TOWARDS FULL ENGAGEMENT: 
BECOMING A CHURCH 


OF SMALL GROUPS 


by 


Lance D. Watson 


United Theological Seminary, 2006 


Mentor 


William Curtis, D. Min. 


The purpose of this project was to identify internal and external factors operative in the 
Saint Paul’s Baptist Church of Richmond, Virginia that inhibit small group participation. 
The project goal was to create an action plan to engage persons in small groups. Existing 
ministries will be reorganized using a small group model. The project employed 
qualitative and quantitative measures over a twelve week period. Results identified 
significant inhibitors that hinder small group participation, among them competing 
activities, confidentiality concerns, limited time, information and communication. 


Complete implementation of the action plan will require more time. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Saint Paul’s Baptist Church of Richmond, Virginia has been a stellar example 
of church growth. Throughout its long and distinguished history, the church had always 
grown in numbers, finance, influence, and ministry, but at no point greater than that of 
the last two decades. In the last twenty years, the church membership has grown from 
approximately three hundred members in 1985 to more than ten thousand members in 
2006. Concurrent to this surge in membership, worship attendance has soared from 
approximately one hundred persons in one service in 1985 to more than seventy five 
hundred in worship in four services in 2006. Motivated by the invitation issued by Christ 
to follow him and become “fishers” of people, the people of the Saint Paul’s Baptist 
Church have exerted significant effort to evangelize their community and offer ministry 
in the name of Christ. 

According to the Luke-Acts narrative, the early church “had all things in 
common,” a commonality resulting from the new life they experienced as a result of the 
visitation of the Holy Spirit. The disciplines of worship, spiritual formation, fellowship, 
caring for one another and sharing their gifts in ministry were all part of their daily 
practice. In compassion, they even shared their material possessions with the less 


fortunate and poor. Yet the community in which the early church emerged perceived 


" Unless otherwise noted, all scripture references are taken from the New International Version of 
the Bible. 


them to be a religious oddity. Initially disregarded as insignificant; as their numbers grew 
they became a formidable force with which the powers that be had to reckon, but such 
growth was not without price: both externally and internally. 

Externally, the church was compelled to bear witness in sometimes hostile 
circumstances arising both from those who were overt critics of the church and from 
those who were subversively competitive with the church. Internally, the church was 
forced to rethink its organizational approach and enlarge its leadership base to meet the 
increasing demand among its members. The recent history of the Saint Paul’s Baptist 
Church bares some commonality with the early church. 

In 1985, the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church was largely regarded by the community 
as a marginal congregation of meager significance. Courageously, the leadership of Saint 
Paul’s handled this role with grace and with hope, never acquiescing to bitterness or 
mutual disdain. As the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church began to grow, other churches and 
agencies in the community regarded it as peculiar, especially given that the religious 
landscape in Richmond was already firmly established and the “pecking order” of 
perceived importance was deeply entrenched. However, as the number of people who 
found Saint Paul’s Baptist Church attractive continued to grow, like the early church, 
Saint Paul’s Baptist Church began to attract both the interest and critique of the religious 
elite. 

Internally, although Saint Paul’s Baptist Church had been able to incarnate the 
biblical mandate of Christ to “go into the world”—it now faced the heady challenge that 
follows that directive: to make disciples.* The church was then and is now confronted 


with the issue of how to faithfully manage its exponential growth to ensure that its 


? Matt. 28:19 


members continue to have spiritual formation; gifts based ministry, fellowship and 
congregational care opportunities. 

This project enabled the members of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church of 
Richmond, Virginia to participate in the creation of actions designed to engage and in 
some cases, reengage persons in small groups. The candidate attempted to answer the 
following questions in this project: 


1. Who currently participates in Saint Paul’s Baptist Church groups and 
why? What are their motivations? What personal and psychological 
benefits do they derive? What first got them interested? What has kept 
their interest? What do they think about the current church group 
opportunities and why? How interested are they helping to recruit 
others? 


2. Discern why people are not in church groups? What do they think 
about joining a group? Are they aware of them? Have they been asked 
or appropriately directed to opportunities? What are the key barriers to 
joining a group? 


3. What are the key motivational drivers and related communication 
messages to stimulate greater participation in volunteering? How do 
these messages change across different subgroups — brand new 
members, first year members, singles, families, young professionals, 
empty nesters, etc. 


4. How can these findings be fashioned into a transition plan that would: 
(a) make it easier for new members to assimilate into the church, (b) 
realign all of the ministries of the church so that navigation in and 
around the ministry is easier and simpler, (c) integrate the functions of 
the ministry so that people would gain maximize benefit from their 
participation? 
The researcher hypothesized that the answers to these questions were not purely 
theoretical but could best be derived from the context, specifically from past, present and 
potential small group participants. Therefore, the tools required were project instruments 


that would: (1) identify from the perspective of potential participants those factors 


personal and corporate which hinder small group participation, (2) creation of a plan for 


realigning all of the ministries of the church utilizing a small group approach, (3) 
organization of an strategic approach to implement the research findings. To achieve 
these objectives, I employed both qualitative and quantitative research methodologies. 

Chapter One provides a focus on both the candidate and the church and discusses 
the “driving forces” that motivated the researcher to undertake this project at this time. 
Utilizing resources from the candidates’ spiritual autobiography and context analysis, the 
intersection of issues is intriguing and fairly apparent. 

Chapter Two provides a review of literature focused on prophetic preaching and 
its goal of prophetic community, the viability and utility of small groups in organizing 
that community, leadership development in a small group system, and conveying small 
group values to non-participants. 

Chapter Three provides the historical, biblical and theological foundations that 
support the notion that small groups have been and can be utilized as a tool through 
which to engage the people of the church in the work and mission of the church. 

Chapter Four describes the qualitative and quantitative methods employed to 
examine the question being raised by this project and how the researcher proposed to test 
the validity of the solutions offered. 

Chapter Five describes the actual field experience and depicts in detail the steps 
taken by the researcher and the team of context associates to test the validity of the 
researchers’ hypothesis. In addition, this chapter details what was discovered in the 
context and offers some initial reflections upon what those discoveries reveal. 

Chapter Six provides the researchers reflections, summary and conclusions with 


regard to the project and the process. In addition, the researcher offers several 


suggestions and topics for future inquiry. This section is followed by the bibliography 


and several appendixes. 


CHAPTER ONE 


TOWARDS FULL ENGAGEMENT: 
BECOMING A CHURCH 
OF SMALL GROUPS 


“Nothing worth doing is completed in our lifetime.” 
-Reinhold Niebuhr 


The Candidate and the Context 


Attaining significant growth and sustaining it are two distinct issues. Thom S. 
Rainer ,who studied 276 congregations over a two year period, discovered that nearly 
two-thirds of the respondents to his survey indicated that their major reason for becoming 
inactive in the church or leaving the church was apathy; driven by lack of involvement, 
spiritual nurture and friendship.’ Rainers’ research draws a clear correlation between 
member involvement and member retention which suggests that key to sustaining 
membership growth is stimulating member involvement. Stimulating members to become 
concretely involved in the life of the church requires an intentional systematic strategy. 
The theory of homogeneity posits that people are more compatible with individuals who 


are on their level economically, educationally, culturally and at one time, 


' Thom S. Rainer, High Expectation Churches (Nashville, TN: Broadman and Holman, 1999), 
156-158. 


denominationally. The validity of this theory rests on the premise that people will not 
generally enter into close associations and involvements with those whom they perceive 
are unlike them. The experience and actions of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church over the 
last twenty years provide a welcome exception to this theory with respect to church 
membership but may well validate this theory when it comes to small group participation. 
Corporately, the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church has evolved into a church where rich and 
poor, educated and uneducated find comfort alongside one another. Part of the church’s 
mission statement is to “touch the world with love” and concrete steps are taken to 
incarnate this value into its programming on an annual basis. Members of the church 
volunteer in community service agencies throughout the region and give generously to 
support outreach and mission causes around the globe. 

The Apostle John communicates the importance of inclusiveness during the 
ministry of Jesus.* Jesus saw children, prostitutes, religious purists, persons guilty of 
adultery and some of his own disciples who had lost their direction find their place and 
purpose in his forgiveness and acceptance. This same spirit of acceptance and 
forgiveness—married to compassionate acts of love—are a few of the keys that have 
fueled the exponential growth of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church.* 

The purpose of this project was to discern why small group participation has not 
kept pace with exponential growth in worship attendance. The doctoral program provided 
the necessary time and space for the candidate to reflect theoretically, biblically, 


historically, and theologically upon the challenges confronting the Saint Paul’s Baptist 


2 Jn 1:12 


° Saint Paul’s Baptist Church, Annual Report (Richmond, VA: Saint Paul’s Baptist Church, 2005). 
Worship attendance at the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church increased by more than 2500% over the last twenty 
years. 


Church of Richmond, Virginia and the actions needed to engage and in many cases 
reengage members of the church in its small group ministry in numbers that parallel their 
worship attendance. 

Kennon L. Callahan in his book, Twelve Keys to an Effective Church, identified 
twelve significant markers that signify church health.* These twelve keys provided both a 
structure and approach by which to evaluate the church’s level of health in 1985. The 
next paragraphs briefly review these keys as applied to the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church. 

Specific Missional Objective. In 1985, the missional objective of the Saint Paul’s 
Baptist Church was only vaguely described in the broadest possible terms reflecting the 
church’s Baptist background and traditional heritage. The organizing documents of the 
church as well as its budget reflected a community of worship, study of the scriptures, 
community outreach and some age graded and gender based programming. 

Pastoral and Lay Visitation. Visitation of the membership was a high priority in 
1985, particularly for the Deacons who were charged with overseeing the health and well 
being of the congregation through this period of transition. 

Corporate Dynamic Worship. The worship service was traditional in form and 
reflected a narrow selection of hymns, anthems, spirituals, and traditional gospel music. 
Instrumentation in worship was limited to piano and organ during this time. The church 
had an established core of hospitality workers who did provide some degree of warmth 
for those attending worship as well as a strong usher’s unit who were diligent and 
reliable, if not friendly and hospitable. 

Significant Relational Groups. There were several significant relational groups 


present in the church upon the researchers’ arrival. The two most significant groupings 


“Kennon L. Callahan, Twelve Keys to an Effective Church (New York: Jossey-Bass, 1983). 


were those who were fervent supporters of the previous pastor and those who vehement 
antagonists. These two factions were not only divided in terms of sentiment, but also 
tended to participate in the ministries of the church in accord with these alignments. It is 
admirable that both groups were able to maintain functionality despite a significant 
emotional undercurrent. 

Strong Leadership Resources. The church had several strong leaders in 1985 that 
had led the church through a period of transition between pastors. The leaders were 
functioning in a management model with the goal being to maintain what had already 
been established and minimize losses. During the interim, when the church was without 
pastoral leadership, the active membership was diminished to approximately one half of 
those listed on the membership rolls. 

Streamlined Structure and Participatory Decision Making. In 1985, the church 
had determined to maximize membership participation by conducting church conferences 
on a monthly basis. The conferences, while well intentioned, often concluded in futility 
after several hours of miscellaneous venting on the part of disgruntled and dissatisfied 
members who felt that their concerns were not being taken seriously by the leadership. 
The church conferences were conducted according to Robert’s Rule of Order and 
permitted and solicited participation from each participant. 

Several Competent Programs and Activities. The church had a number of 
programs and activities listed in its Annual Report: some programs no longer existed; 
others were surviving in maintenance mode while a few retained strength and vitality. 
The ministry with the greatest level of participation upon the researchers’ arrival was the 


Sunday School which averaged approximately fifty persons per weekend in one session 
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of classes. The class curriculum was standardized and purchased from denominational 
sources. The teachers were required to convene on a weekly basis for problem solving 
and lesson review. 

Open Accessibility. The facilities of the church were not handicap accessible 
during this period and no plans existed to make necessary improvements. 

High Visibility. The visibility of the church was limited to “word of mouth” and 
the sign outside of the sanctuary. There were no continuous media efforts in place beyond 
the publication of a weekly church bulletin. 

Adequate Parking, Land and Landscaping. The church facility was located in the 
historic Church Hill section of Richmond, Virginia. This primarily residential community 
was plagued with crime, densely populated by both people and churches, and home to 
significant narcotics trafficking and the violence that tends to accompany such behavior. 
The church had no “off street” parking during this initial period, although under the 
previous administration, the church had moved to acquire three houses and three 
additional lots with the intention of improving them and utilizing them in ministry. 

Solid Financial Resources. The church had liquidated its mortgage, but there was 
a significant budget shortfall that had to be immediately addressed. The church did 


possess a small savings designated as “Building Fund.” 


The First Seven Years 


The years 1985-1992 were characterized by efforts to heal the congregation from 


past rifts and establish a framework in which growth could take place. Through an 
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intentional program of preaching, teaching, and pastoral care, a new tolerance for 
diversity began to emerge accompanied by a dynamic sense of youthfulness, warmth in 
fellowship and creativity in outreach. 

Numerically, the church grew slowly at first, averaging less than fifty new 
members in those early years. The church was challenged by intense financial struggles 
complicated by a lack of appropriate accounting, a federal tax lien imposed because of 
prior practices, and the complete absence of any audit procedures. Staff resources were 
sorely constricted. However, excited over the possibility of what could take place, the 
church began an aggressive teaching ministry targeting at developing persons to 
evangelize and disciple others. The task of evangelism fostered a capacity to speak the 
multiple languages of persons in the churches’ community. Adjustments were made to 
the worship style, teaching methods, fellowship patterns and outreach events of the 
church—moving from traditional to contemporary; from didactic to experiential; from 
family focused to community oriented; from denominational centered outreach to “out of 
the box” community focused events. As the focus of the church moved outward, a 
corporate vision and mission began to emerge. 

In 1990, approximately thirty leaders met in retreat to “dream” a future for the 
Saint Paul’s Baptist Church. The retreat yielded the following mission statement: “we 
exist to empower people to grow into all God created them to be” and the churches’ 
vision statement, “to effectively reach seven thousand persons by the year 2005, 
developing them in small groups to become growing disciples of Jesus Christ who find 
needs and meet them, find problems and solve them, find hurts and heal them.”° Small 


groups were a key strategic element because small groups provide a context for relational 


° Saint Paul’s Baptist Church, Annual Report (Richmond, VA: Saint Paul’s Baptist Church, 2004). 
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connection, provide a sense of belonging and identity and provide the space in which 


people can use their gifts in ministry. 


Mike Slaughter in his presentation on “The Emergent Church” pointed out that 


“all transformation is relational.”® Relationships are fostered in intimate setting, not 


anonymous crowds. Francisco Diaz Hernandez suggested that every person has his (her) 


own pattern of needs in relationship and each person by this fact is unique.’ These needs 


include the: 


1, Need of love 

Z. Need of acknowledgement 

3 Need of assurance 

4. Need of freedom 

5. Need of activity 

6. Need of knowing (New experiences; freedom to do new things) 
Ts Need of dominion (Maturing allows for extending their 
environment) 


Hernandez’s comments arise from a context of leadership to staff relationships; yet I 


believe that these needs can be generalized to the whole of humanity. Small groups are 


uniquely constructed to provide the needs that Hernandez highlights, even in a rapidly 


° Mike Slaughter, “The Emergent Church,” presented during the Doctor of Ministry Intensive, 
August, 2006, United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. 


’ Francisco Diaz Hernandez, These Tools: Essays on Group Dynamics (New York: Vantage, 


1990), 30-31. 
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growing congregational context. The small group is a flexible, mobile, inclusive, 
personal, risky and excellent tool to facilitate these goals.® 

The motivation to create a context in which members are formed spiritually in the 
image of Christ, share in fellowship, have opportunity to utilize their God given gifts in 
ministry and receive support and care from other believers is deeply rooted in scriptural 
tradition. Each local congregation is part of the Church - the Body of Christ. Saint Paul’s 
Baptist Church is an expression of the Church universal. Towards that end, the Saint 
Paul’s Baptist Church of Richmond, Virginia embarked on a journey to utilize small 


groups as the primary means by which to engage its members in these core activities. 


The Second Seven Years. 


By 1993, the church had outgrown its facility at 2600 East Marshall Street in 
Richmond, Virginia and conducted multiple services each weekend at overflow capacity. 
The membership of the church began to increase by five hundred to six hundred persons 
per year. To facilitate continued expansion, the church relocated to a local high school 
while acquiring a forty—seven acre tract of land upon which to build a new campus. 

The tenure of the church in the high school proved to be a “wilderness 
experience” during which the church experienced both gains and losses in membership; 
failed in its first construction attempt, and had the daunting task of managing ministry at 


three locations. However, residence at John F. Kennedy High School permitted the 


® Steve Barker, Good Things Come in Small Groups (Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press, 
1985), 21. 
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church to significantly expand its small group offerings. However, once the church 


transitioned to its new location, its small group ministry has diminished and suffered. 


The Third Seven Years 


The relocation of the church to 4247 Creighton Road accompanied perhaps the 
greatest growth spurt in the ninety-three year history of the congregation. In the period 
from November 2002 to November 2003, more than twenty eight hundred people united 
with the church. In the period November 2003 through November 2004, more than 2200 
people united with the church. This tremendous growth in membership strained already 
scarce resources. The new physical facilities of the church contained fifteen classrooms, a 
reduction of twenty-five classrooms when contrasted to the space available while resident 
at John F. Kennedy High School. In an attempt to orient and assimilate the new members, 
priority for classroom space was given to new members’ groups. Existing groups with 
nowhere to gather and no coherent plan as to how to move forward began to diminish and 
dissipate. 

Amid such cataclysmic transitions, the doctoral program provided the opportunity 
for the researcher to lead the congregation into a reflection upon its recent journey and 
the ways in which the life of its small groups have been impacted by those transitions. 
Transition means change and change must be managed in order to be successful. The 
change in membership size in a relatively short period has resulted in an organizational 
strategy that has been rendered ineffective. Spiritual formation efforts have become 


increasingly difficult to track, congregational care requirements have placed the staff on 
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overload, intentional fellowship opportunities are scarce and despite considerable efforts 
by the church’s “Connections Ministry”’—the masses of persons are not engaged in gifts 
based ministry.” The church must develop a way to reengage members that have 
participated in small groups and engage those who have not participated, so that their 
spiritual formation, care, fellowship and ministry can be ensured. 

Assessing the ebb and flow of the small group ministry of Saint Paul’s, it is clear 
that there is a significant logistics issue to be managed. The issue of when groups meet 
and where group meet must be resolved. The challenge of discovering and developing 
leaders must be addressed. A leadership pipeline must be created that addresses how 
leaders are informed, trained, coached, resourced, and held accountable is critical. The 
misperceptions of the small group ministry and the lack of clear communication and 
information about them must find remedy if the small group is to prove to be a successful 
tool of engagement. 

The church must be prepared to accept small groups as the key organizational 
strategy for all of its ministries in order to truly transition from being a church with small 
groups to being a church of small groups. Participants must consent to become members 
of a small group, to be “coached” and “mentored” towards spiritual maturity, to become 
leaders in a small group, to potentially open their homes and businesses as places of 
gathering if it is to continue to grow numerically, evolve organizationally and expand its 
outreach, ministry and witness in the world. Failure to do so will open further the “back 


door” of the ministry permitting many of those who unite with the church in the hope of 


° The Connections Ministry has as its purpose to connect members to ministry opportunities based 
upon their spiritual gifts. These gifts are discovered by means of a spiritual gifts questionnaire and classes 
designed to aid in that process. 
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belonging, connecting, gaining a sense of identity and sharing their gifts to drift slowly 


away in disappointment, disengagement and ultimately despair. 


Definitions 


Several terms are used frequently throughout this document, therefore definitions 


are both necessary and useful. The following is a list of those terms: 


Congregational Care. More comprehensive and extensive than pastoral care, 
congregational care is the end result of intentional processes designed to equip people 
and provide resources that meet the spiritual and physical needs of a congregation and 
community. Christian congregations are instructed to provide care for those who are in 


need, thus demonstrating partnership with God and love for one another."® 


Gifts Based Ministry is based on the conviction that God has already determined 
who should assume each ministry within the church. The role of the leadership is to help 
members identify their gifts and find or create ministry opportunities that match them." 

Intentional Fellowship. The biblical word for fellowship is koinonia. The word 


means partnership, participation, and social interaction. Spontaneous and intentional 


104 Jn. 4:17 


Christian A. Schwarz, “Color Your World with Natural Church Development” [article online] 
(Sydney, Australia: Church Smart Resources, 2005, accessed April 3, 2006); available at 
http://beta.coloryourworld.org/node/242, Internet. 
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fellowship are essential functions for all small groups in the assimilation, connection, and 
relationship of participants.” 

Organizational Alignment. This phrase emerging from a corporate environment 
points to an optimal state where the most critical elements of an enterprise—vision, 
people, strategy, rewards and processes are aligned and integrated to work in concert with 
each other to achieve the desired results." 

Spiritual Formation consists of the comprehensive work of God in lives of 
believers in Christ through the presence and power of the Holy Spirit. The term “spiritual 
formation” is synonymous with spiritual growth and discipleship. An intentional ministry 
of spiritual formation provides the opportunities for persons to be “re-formed” through 
their involvement in and spiritual growth through small group participation, personal 


reflection and compassionate action.“ 


" Darryl Wilson, “Adult Sunday School and Discipleship” [article online] (Louisville, KY: 
Kentucky Baptist Convention, 2005, accessed 8 March, 2006); available at 
http://www. kybaptist.org/kbc/welcome.nsf/pages/evanadult, Internet. 


'8 Patty Anton, A No Nonsense Approach to Organizational Alignment [article online] (Charlotte, 
NC: Quaero Corporation, 2004, accessed 24 February 2006); available from 
http://www.quaero.com/knowledge/Organizational_Alignment/No- 
nonsense_Organizational_Alignment.pdf, Internet. 


'* Richard E. Averbeck, Spirituality and Spiritual Formation (article online) (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmanns Publishing, 1988, accessed 4 March, 2006); available from 
http://www.spiritualformationforum.org/spirituality.pdf, Internet. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


This review of literature examines subjects pertaining to fully engaging persons in 
the ministry of the church through an integrated small group system. This research 
focuses on four categories: (1) prophetic preaching and its goals, (2) the viability of small 
groups, (3) leadership development in a small group system, and (4) conveying small 
group values to nonparticipants. 

The peer group had as its focus the exploration of prophetic preaching as 
manifested through sermon, servant and service and attempted to unpack what it meant 
and what it means to preach with a prophetic hermeneutic to a contemporary audience. 
The four central objectives of the peer group were intricately related to four crucial 
dimensions of the preacher’s prophetic posture and proclamation: (1) Biblical: to foster a 
theological vision of preaching that is rooted in the scriptures, embodied in personality 
and communicated through culture; (2) Practical: to equip post modern preachers through 
advanced professional study to develop their skills as interpreters, communicators, 
leaders and servants and thereby better serve their congregations and the communities; 
(3) Collegial: to cultivate an environment of professional support and accountability 
where peers were able to create and nurture collegial relationships that would sustain 


their study, ongoing development and practice; and (4) Spiritual: to provide an 
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opportunity for peers to deepen their faith in Christ and their commitment to, and 
understanding of, their call to prophetically proclaim the gospel in their context. 

The pivotal question that framed the initial dialogue focused on what exactly is 
prophetic preaching? Abraham Heschel in his work, The Prophets, posited that 
“Prophetic preaching in the scriptural tradition is not merely a reflection of ideas in 
general, but an onslaught designed to scuttle illusions of false security, challenge 
evasions, call faith into accountability, question prudence and impartiality and speak truth 
to power.”’ This definition implies that prophetic preaching by its very nature is counter- 
cultural and often averse to the status quo. Heschel goes on to argue that, “Prophecy is 
not simply the application of timeless standards to particular human situations, but rather 
an interpretation of a particular moment in history, a divine understanding of a human 
situation. Prophecy can be described as exegesis of existence from a divine perspective.”* 
Therefore, the prophetic preacher has the responsibility in each historical moment to 
bring the truth of God’s penchant for justice, compassion and right to bear on current 
reality. The prophetic preacher is called upon to stand in the tension between the 
prevailing and popular notions of the time and the unchanging truth of God and both 
determine and declare not simply what God’s Word meant, but what it means now. It is 
this exegesis of the contemporary situation that makes the prophetic word ever relevant 
and revelatory. In Hosea: Traditions in Crisis, Bruggemann asserts, “The prophet has the 


urgent task of handling the tradition in ways which address it relevantly to the new crisis 


1 Abraham Heschel, The Prophets (New York: Harper and Row, 1962), xiii. 


* Tbid., xiv 
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situation.”* This task entails both addressing the new situation and helping people to 
understand how the old tradition of faith and belief applies to the new situation. This is 
what Cornel West writing in Prophetic Fragments calls constructive “encounter with the 
absurd, an attempt to make sense out of a meaningless and senseless environment.”* 

Walter Bruggemann pointed out that, “the themes of prophetic hope are fairly 
constant. They are always social, historical, this-worldly, political and economic. The 
dream of God . . . is the establishment of a new social order which will embody peace, 
justice, freedom, equity and well being.”° Far from the future predicting, almost magical 
incantations passed off as prophecy today, the prophetic word is deeply rooted in the 
present moment. At its best, it is a reflection of God’s truth as it intersects the current 
challenge. Prophetic preaching is not so much “foretelling” as it is “forth-telling” based 
on an integrated understanding of universal values like justice, love and righteousness. It 
is a deeply rooted biblical mandate to be a specific type of person in the world. Klaus 
Koch, commenting on this reality said, “Not everyone who says something definite about 
the future is a prophet. Prophets are distinguished from mere soothsayers in that they base 
what is impending on the present, drawing their conclusions from the moral behavior of 
the people around them.”® 

“Here is the heart of the good news of the gospel” declares Bruggemann, “that 


things which seem hopeless need not stay as they are. Things which seem hopelessly lost, 


3 Walter Bruggemann, Hosea: Traditions in Crisis (Atlanta, GA: John Knox Press, 1968), 125. 
4 Cornel West, Prophetic Fragments (Trenton, NJ: Africa World Press, 1988), 43. 
° Walter Bruggemann, Hope Within History (Atlanta, GA: John Knox Press, 1987), 75. 


° Klaus Koch, The Prophets: the Assyrian Period (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1985), 2. 
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closed and dead are the very region of God’s new action.”’ The prophetic preachers of 
the scriptural tradition and those who would stand in their posture today are not called to 
invent a new message. Prophetic preachers are not called to say something never said 
before or to do something never done before. To be sure, prophetic preachers are called 
to be imaginative and creative, but they do not have to create something out of new cloth. 
The call to be “charismatic” about a prophetic ministry does not require us to operate 
outside the office to which they have been ordained. 

There is a widespread notion that the prophetic and the priestly are at odds; this 
notion is false to biblical faith. The one who exercises a prophetic ministry is not to set 
out all alone with his or her private faith and the force of his or her personality. The 
prophetic preacher is grounded in something more lasting and authoritative than his or 
her own hopes and needs for success. Prophetic preachers have the abundant resources of 
faith tradition and the support of the community of faith which has gone before us and is 
yet to come. Because of the power and relevance of the tradition, the prophetic preacher 
is not turned loose with their own feelings of either anger so that the prophet must “tell 
people off” or of wishful thinking so that the preacher promises “pie in the sky” to the 
community of faith. 

The prophetic preacher is one who must guide about the future actions of God. 
The prophet is not one who predicts but one who discerns the characteristic ways of 
God’s history in the past and so also in the future. In biblical traditions, the prophet was 
one who embodied the covenant being mediated to the people and in that sense, the call 


of prophetic preachers requires that attention be given not only to what is said, but to 


’ Walter Bruggemann, The Land: Overtures to Biblical Theology (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress 
Press, 1987), 133. 
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what is done as well. This does not imply that those who would speak prophetically must 
be paragons of moral virtue, but rather that behavior be understood as an investment of 
oneself as a sign of God’s investment in the history of people of faith.* 

Prophetic preaching entails not only the proclamation of the preacher but the 
posture and practice of organizing one’s life in harmony with one’s view of the coming 
eschatological kingdom. Abraham J. Heschel in The Prophets writes, “By insisting on the 
absolutely objective and supernatural nature of prophecy, dogmatic theology has 
disregarded the prophet’s part in the prophetic act. Stressing revelation, it has ignored the 
response; isolating inspiration, it has lost sight of the human situation. Careful analysis 
shows that prophetic preaching is composed of revelation and response, of receptivity 
and spontaneity, of event and experience.”” 

The prophet is a person, not a microphone. The prophet’s task is to convey a 
divine view, yet as a person he is a point of view. The prophet is not only a prophet. He is 
also poet, preacher, patriot, statesman, social critic, and moralist. It is helpful to note that 
the prophetic word does not come to a passive community of hearers as Sheldon H. Blank 
points out in his work, Prophetic Faith in Isaiah. Blank asserts, “The people of God, far 
from being merely the recipients of the prophetic word, constitute the “historic 
continuity” out of which the prophet emerges.” The community of faith are not only 
those that hear the prophetic word, but also those that record it and preserve it. The 


people of faith are ‘embodied prophecy.’”'® As “embodied prophecy,” the believing 


8 Tbid., 125. 
° Heschel, The Prophets, ix. 


1° Sheldon H. Blank, Prophetic Faith in Isaiah (Detroit, MI: Wayne State University Press, 1967), 
76. 
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community through its actions carries forth the prophetic vision. Bruggemann stresses 
that the prophetic vocation was indeed the responsibility of the entire community of faith 
and that this notion had several critical political implications for how they live together in 
the world: 


1. The prophetic and joyous life is a life of decision 

2. We have been made free to choose and entrusted with a world in 
which we must choose 

The moral life is the involved life 

Because this is God’s world, it is a good world to be enjoyed 
Because God is on the move, change is not to be feared 

We have been entrusted with this world 

Power is a good gift, to be used creatively and constructively 
Conflict is healthy when it faces authentic issues." 
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Bruggemann further contends that the community of faith, particularly in the 
West, have lost its sense of identity through the abandonment of its faith tradition. “Our 
consumer culture is organized against history. There is a depreciation of memory and a 
ridicule of hope, which means everything must be in held in the now, either an urgent 
now or an eternal now.”” This depreciation and loss are not difficult discern because in 
modern times because Christianity has been largely privatized within the culture and faith 
has been made primarily a matter of personal piety.’ 

Postmodern thought building on that domestication of the Christian faith denies 
the existence of any single system of objective truth whatsoever. In postmodern thought, 


all truth is private truth and any attempt to claim a center or an essential purpose to 


"! Walter Bruggemann, The Prophetic Imagination (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 2001), 11. 
* Tbid., 11. 


' Erskine Clarke, ed. Exilic Preaching: Testimony for Christian Exiles in an Increasingly Hostile 
Culture (Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press International, 1998), 2. 
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human life is perceived as a political act.'* The paradigm in which prophetic preachers 
preach and do ministry has changed because postmoderns do not know life like moderns 
knew the world. In postmodern culture, knowing proceeds through imaginative leaps, 
loops and lurches that come to life almost holographically around performative 
metaphors.”'® It is the task of prophetic ministry to bring the claims of the tradition and 
the situation of enculturation into an effective interface.’° 

Dr. Obery M. Hendricks, Jr., in a lecture entitled, “The Prophetic Imperative” 
given at the Samuel DeWitt Proctor Conference said, “The core of prophesy is critiquing 
the injustices, the wrong-headedness, the political and social evils bedeviling the social 
order.”’” To be prophetic is then to be proactive. Abraham Heschel echoed this sentiment 
saying, “A prophet ought to always speak one octave above the people.”’® Preaching and 
hearing are historical activities; it is a part of what Richard Lischer in A Theology of 
Preaching calls, “the eschatological action of God which has broken into history and now 
lives on the “inside” of history.”” 

Prophetic preaching concerns itself with where people have been, where they are 
and where they are headed. Prophetic preaching can introduce and induct its adherents 


into that life, but the community of believers must be organized in a manner to receive 


'* David Harvey, The Condition of Post-Modernity: An Inquiry into the Origins of Culture Change 
(New York, NY: Cambridge Press: Basil Blackwell, 1984), 27. 


'S «Preaching in a Postmodern Culture: Communicating with Contemporary Audiences,” (Drew 
Theological School, 2006); available from http://www.drew.edu/theo/dmin/global.php#courses; accessed 
March, 2006. 

° Tbid., 12. 


7 Iva E. Carruthers, Frederick D. Haynes, If, and Jeremiah A. Wright, Jr., Blow the Trumpet in 
Zion (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 2005), 82. 


8 Heschel, The Prophets, 15. 


* Richard Lischer, A Theology of Preaching (Durham, NC: The Labyrinth Press, 1992), 64. 
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and respond to the prophetic word if prophetic preaching is to realize its teleological aim 
of reconciling creation back to God. This teleological target of prophetic preaching was 
called “the beloved community” by Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Dr. King pointed out that 
the aim of the work of the church in the world was both reconciliation and redemption: 
the end is which is the creation of community.” Prophetic preaching creates a context for 
prophetic community. It is the organization and development of that community that 
forms the focus of this doctoral inquiry. 

Having established the connection between prophetic preaching and prophetic 
community, this review of literature will now seek to address the viability of the small 
group as a strategy for engagement. Questions such as, “How do prophetic preachers 
engage persons effectively in community? How should the community be organized? 
What method should be utilized to engage persons in the tasks and responsibilities 
inherent in participation in prophetic community?” must be answered. 

The resounding answer from both the Old and New Testaments is that in order to 
effectively engage persons in prophetic community, relationships must be established and 
cultivated and that relationships happen best in small groups. Yet despite that testimony, 
one must still determine whether small groups are normative or merely cultural 
structures. Is there enough reason to warrant further efforts to engage persons in small 
groups or are the barriers simply indications of a methodology no longer applicable in 


this post millennial era? 


°° Kenneth L. Smith and Ira G. Zepp. Search for the Beloved Community (Valley Forge, PA: 
Judson Press, 1975), 119. 
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Small Groups as a Viable Means of Engagement 


From a historical perspective, the legalization of Christianity under the rule of 
Constantine (A.D. 312) led to the decline of “house churches,” while simultaneously 
shifting emphasis to the value of lavish church buildings.* The value of Christian 
community weakened as the divide between laity and ministers widened. Not until the 
Reformation did the Church return to the practice of employing small groups. 

Martin Luther, teaching the priesthood of all believers (1 Pet. 2:9-10), initially 
favored small groups. Later, however, in reaction to the Anabaptists, fearing divisiveness, 
and needing to side with the state—upon which the new movement relied for protection 
from Rome—Luther denounced the practice.” The Pietists, Moravians,” and Puritans 
carried the small group movement forward through the centuries, aided in American 
history by the Methodist class meetings and Baptist Bible studies.™ In more recent times, 
the use of small groups as a tool of engagement has garnered renewed interest through 


the cell church movement throughout the world and across denominational lines. 


*! Joel Comiskey, Reap the Harvest: How a Small Group System Can Grow Your Church 
(Houston: Touch, 1999), 94. 


2 Thid., 96. 
23 Thid., 97. 


** Robert Wuthnow, Sharing the Journey: Support Groups and America’s New Quest for 
Community (New York: The Free Press, 1994), 32. 
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Small Groups Meet Needs 


Small groups endure as a means of engagement because they serve a vital 
purpose: they provide an environment in which people’s needs are met. Both spiritual and 
secular organizations employ the methodology to further their missions. In addition to 
their negative views of the Church and minimal knowledge of Christianity, secular 
people deal with a lot of doubt, multiple alienations, lack of trust, and low self-esteem.” 
In a group they discover antidotes to these in the senses of belonging and purpose.*° The 
more intimate setting discourages superficiality and encourages genuine trust and 
openness. 

The individualism of Americans, though stronger than ever, wears thin through 
the experience of dysfunction increasingly affecting society. Individualism distorts the 
sacredness of God’s intentions in creating unique beings.” People find that they actually 
need others to cope and grow. And in a group setting, they gain some measure of relief in 
knowing that they are not the only ones experiencing a particular situation and that others 
are like them. Rather than fostering an atmosphere of commiseration, the group 
experience builds hope and generates support—two commodities sadly lacking in 


everyday secular experience. 


°° George G. Hunter III, How to Reach Secular People (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1992), 7. 


°° Glen Martin and Gary McIntosh, Creating Community: Deeper Fellowship through Small 
Group Ministry (Nashville: Broadman and Holman, 1997), 25-28. 


*7 Julie A. Gorman, Community That Is Christian: A Handbook on Small Groups (Wheaton, IL: 
Victor Books, 1993), 61. 
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Small Groups Create a Context for Community 


When working effectively, small groups create community, a basic human need 
that neither the interaction of the workplace nor the neighborhood can fully meet. While 
community in itself is not the object of religious devotion, its absence over time will 
erode the vitality of one’s spiritual experience.” Larry Crabb likens the church to a 
“community of people on a journey to God.”” Groups, via accountability and 
encouragement, both initiate and perpetuate the forward motion of that journey. 

Incremental progress comes through the intentionality of the group experience. 
People will change in a place where they participate with others. Specifically, though not 
exhaustively, groups strengthen interpersonal skills, encourage risk taking to achieve 
growth goals, influence behaviors and attitudes, induce and reduce powerful feelings, 
provide a variety of perspectives, and furnish constructive peer relationships.” Far from 


being a fad, small groups are used extensively because they produce results. 


Small Group Strategy Must Be Comprehensive 


In order for any small group system to be effective, its design must be 
comprehensive, embrace a myriad of needs, and providing multiple options for 


involvement. 


*8 Stan D. Gaede, Belonging (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1985), 56. 


°° Larry Crabb, The Safest Place on Earth: Where People Connect and Are Forever Changed 
(Nashville, TN: Word, 1999), 21. 


°° David W. Johnson and Frank Johnson, Joining Together: Group Theory and Group Skills, 2d 
ed. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1982), 441-43. 
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Expand the Types of Groups Offered 


In today’s consumer culture, choice is a premium. Just as churches find offering 
worship options (multiple service times, days, and styles) valuable, so too they must 
introduce a variety of group types. Most small group systems start with just one kind of 
group, generally groups that focus on study or fellowship. Opportunities for expansion 
occur when other types of groups are added. These might include groups for new 
believers, task, service or mission focused groups, age-related groups (such as teens and 
children), accountability groups, groups exclusively for men or women or support groups. 
Even though all may incorporate common elements such as prayer, fellowship and caring 
functions, they are distinguished by the primary focus of the group. 

Study groups generally concentrate on spiritual development and utilize study of 
the scriptures as its centerpiece. Serving groups evolve from particular areas of service 
within the church or community, such as ushering, fine arts, or work with ex-offenders. 
When members of a serving group meet to perform their ministry, they usually schedule 
additional time for a brief devotion and prayer together. Support groups, also called on 
occasion “recovery groups,” tend to be formed around particular crisis issues and the 
needs associated with them (e.g., divorce, grief, and alcoholism). Similarly, sharing 
groups, also called “affinity groups,” develop based on a common need or interest. 
Unlike a support group, affinity groups are not generally crisis oriented. Examples of 
sharing groups might include mothers of preschoolers, teachers, sport or recreation teams, 
young adults, or singles. Another type of small group, sometimes called “seeker groups,” 


focus on the needs of those who have not yet accepted Christ. Seeker groups typically 
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include a seasoned Christian leader and perhaps another believer along with several 
people who are committed to examining the claims of Christ, the subject of God, tough 
questions about life, or any other subject that may be deemed an obstacle to their faith. 
These—and really any other group mentioned—may incorporate people who do not 
associate with any particular local church or denomination. The goal of every kind of 
group is to create the kind of community that will enable its members to move forward on 


the journey toward Christ, regardless of their present status. 


Establish the Parameters of the Group 


A key element in group success is establishing the parameters of the group. Many times 
this goal is achieved through the creation and use of group covenants which establish the 
framework for the groups’ life together. In addition to logistical concerns such as meeting 
time, location and duration, one of the more complex issues that groups must resolve 
expeditiously is whether or not the group is open or closed. These issues are usually 


addressed by both policy and function. 


Policy 


The question of whether to allow new members to enter a group at any time 
(open) or only at the start of a new group (closed) is strongly debated in small group 
circles. Advocates of each champion the mutually important elements of trust building 


and assimilation. One especially strong promoter of the closed system insists that keeping 
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a serving focus in the group and honoring a time-specific cycle to start and end groups 
will prevent them from becoming unproductive Christian cliques.*' His arguments, 
however, contradict the laws of spiritual entropy, which entail loss of relationships with 
unbelievers and the tendency to hoard community.” Keeping groups open permits fresh 


life to enter and encourages natural growth culminating in the production of new groups. 


Function 


Regardless of official policy, groups should be monitored for their actual 
practices. Failing to incorporate new members or discover and develop emerging leaders 
leads to a plateau that is only comfortable for a short time. Unattended to, the natural next 
step in such a group is decline. Reminding members of the open policy and encouraging 
them to take an active part in bringing others to the group will prevent it from becoming 


an essentially closed, stagnant, and potentially terminal group. 


Encourage Strategic Alignment in the Church 


The church can proactively prevent the conditions in the paragraph describing 
function by intentionally creating multiple entry points to groups. Obviously, a deep field 
of options is the first step, giving people several choices to accommodate their lifestyles. 


By itself, though, selection is not enough. Alignment of church ministries is the key. 


3! Dan Williams, Seven Myths about Small Groups: How to Keep from Falling into Common 
Traps (Downers Grove, IL.: InterVarsity Press, 1991), 40. 


*° Bill Donahue and Russ Robinson, Building a Church of Small Groups (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 2001), 180. 
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Every ministry area must organize itself around the small group system,” which means 
the traditional church departments (children, youth, Christian education) and ministries 
(service, assimilation, discipleship) function through small groups. The broad variety of 
groups available safeguards against people feeling forced to participate in a manner 


unsuited to their personal lives or maturity levels. 


Recognize the Implications of Small Group Stages 


Much of what has been discussed already with regard to creating a comprehensive 
small group strategy that will engage members and thereby multiply its potential is 
integrally tied to the subject of the small group life cycle. Whether formally or informally 
occurring, groups do experience a predictable series of events during the course of their 
existence. Opinions and terminology vary, but most include these four stages: (1) 
exploration or formation, (2) transition, (3) action, and (4) termination. 

During the first stage, the group may not even be formed. It may just exist as the 
idea to start a group.“* Members are then recruited and the first meeting takes place. At 
this time, each member decides whether or not to remain with the group. Incidentally, 
conveying choice and introducing the system with integrity means allowing visitors the 
freedom to investigate groups without obligation until they find one suitable to their 
needs. 


The second stage, somewhat like adolescence, includes some awkward moments. 


33 Thid., 182. 
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As participants become better acquainted, they take on roles within the group. Conflict 
may occur as personalities clash. Moving toward authenticity also spotlights differences, 
which may in turn foster power or control problems.* Not all activity at this stage is 
negative, some of the activities are positive such as getting to know each other, laughing 
with, questioning, and appreciating each other as well. It also results in trust, setting the 
stage for the third phase of growth. 

Small group experience shines in the action or production period. In the third 
phase, the group functions well in all its facets, even handling deeper conflict with greater 
capability. Each person commits to and takes ownership for goals, actions, and other 
members.*° Motivation to participate becomes intrinsic, rather than a responsibility of the 
leader. The members’ feelings range from eager and open to vulnerable and supportive.” 

“Termination” is somewhat final as a descriptor for the ultimate phase in a 
group’s life cycle. Some systems require groups to start and stop at regular intervals. 
Others recognize that healthy groups will birth new ones, continuously changing the 
composition of the original group. And even healthy groups will experience some natural 
turnover in membership resulting in a cyclical lifeline rather than a linear one. 
Celebration and open discussion can facilitate such transitions and their accompanying 
stress or grief. 

Important implications arise from the various stages. First, anew group, 


particularly one in either of the first two phases, will naturally experience some 


3° Gorman, Community that is Christian, 223. 
°° Johnson and Johnson, Joining Together, 423. 


°” Bill Donahue, The Willow Creek Guide to Leading Life-Changing Small Groups (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1996), 84. 
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unpleasantness. It signals neither abnormality nor failure. Preparing members, and 
especially leaders, to anticipate the ups and downs as a normal part of group life will 
minimize any detrimental effects. Second, the production phase must be maximized for 
service, leadership development, and assimilation. The very cohesiveness of the group 
will make it more productive in ministry, more tolerant of new leadership, and more 
inviting to newcomers. Finally, a group approaching termination should be encouraged to 


transition instead, giving birth to new groups. 


Approaching Full Engagement 


Become Multidimensional in Group Activities 


Study. In order to help their members to grow, small groups require a focus on 
spiritual formation through the study of scriptures and the practice of spiritual 
disciplines.*® Without a consistent focus on the claims of the gospel, group life quickly 
shrinks from its goal of creating true Christian community. 

Congregational Care. One of the most dynamic elements in group life is the 
capacity of the group to care for one another. Groups by nature tend to settle into a 
routine of fellowship, study, and prayer during their life cycles. Without intention, they 
can become myopic in these routines, never reaching their full potential as small groups. 

Fellowship. One way to break up the routine, build relationships, refresh gratitude 


to God, and stimulate longer life is to practice periodic celebrations. Groups should go 


°° For a discussion of spiritual disciplines, see Richard A. Foster, Celebration of Discipline: the 
Path to Spiritual Growth (New York: Harper, 1998). 
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beyond seasonal activities such as summer cookouts, Thanksgiving dinners, and 
Christmas parties, by adding celebrations which focus on specific group life 
achievements. Occasionally setting aside the curriculum to honor children, mark group 
anniversaries, launch a new group, or simply share testimonies of how the group has 
made a difference in members’ lives can strengthen cohesiveness and breathe new 
motivation into the cell. 

Ministry. Enthusiasm should be converted to a productive end, namely, ministry 
to others. Groups that turn inward breed friction and strife; those completely outward 
focused produce burnout, frustration, and pseudo community.” But community plus 
mission yields changed lives.*° Possibilities range from helping a group member with 
some practical need (moving, painting) to a church task (cleanup, construction, or major 
projects) to community service (cleaning up a playground, volunteering at a local shelter, 
or raising funds with a group garage sale). In addition to the sense of satisfaction that 
comes from accomplishment, the group will be energized by its unity and generosity. 

Evangelism. Service-oriented activities also enable the group to participate in 
community outreach. Although many small group ministries cite an evangelistic goal, 
few become accomplished at providing an intentional way to do evangelism. The very 
idea of sharing their faith intimidates most people, but if they can experience a low-risk 
(group activity, no high pressure witnessing required), high-grace (offer free things or 


services) event that demonstrates the love of God to others in a practical way, then they 


*° Paul Borthwick, “Small Groups in Servant Ministry,” in New Directions for Small Group 
Ministry (Loveland, CO: Vital Ministry, 1999), 34. 
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will join in and enjoy the activity.“ Handing out coffee at a mall, washing windshields, 
putting quarters in machines for college students at a local laundromat, and giving away 
cold soft drinks on a hot day are just a few suggestions. With careful planning and 
minimal cost, projects like these can be done throughout the year, raising a group’s 
evangelistic awareness. Lost people will be reached in a positive way and the church’s 
visibility in the community will increase. Plus, the group itself will grow in personal and 
corporate maturity, new leaders will be identified, and opportunities will open for a group 


that would not otherwise have occurred.” 


Evaluate the System Regularly 


All living organisms, including small group ministries require regular and careful 
evaluation. Asking questions generates honest understanding. One might ask, “Is this 
group meeting needs, solving problems or healing hurts?” Other questions might include, 
“Is this group making disciples?” “Presently, where is this group individually and the 


system as a whole?” “Where is the system headed and how will it get there?”” 


“! Steve Sjogren, Conspiracy of Kindness (Ann Arbor, MI: Servant, 1993), 27. 
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Productive evaluation should elicit information (data or facts) that can be used to 
make initial determinations based on that information and produce decisions about 
actions to be taken.“ Evaluation promotes quality and accountability within the system. 

Vital statistics. Group size is one of the indicators of good health. Though 
numbers vary, the consensus about ideal membership hovers around twelve. Larger 
groups complicate group communication by minimizing opportunities to interact and 
allowing people to hide in passivity.* Simple math proves the complicated realities of 
larger groups. A group of twelve creates sixty-six different relationship combinations. By 
adding just three more members, the number jumps to 105.“ 

Since relationships are more than conversations and group life is more than 
discussion, the complication factor alone of larger groups advises against their existence. 
Worse yet, since large groups are the result of inconsistent multiplication and inward 
focus, they are subject to one of two painful options: forced division or diminished 
effectiveness. Capping and monitoring groups’ size may prevent such choices and any 
fallout associated with them. 

Common diseases. Many small group guidebooks highlight mistakes to avoid. 
One list includes items such as geographic emphasis, lack of leadership development, and 


forced or set curriculum.” Another adds not taking time for relationships and conducting 


“* Neal F. McBride, How to Build a Small Groups Ministry (Colorado Springs, CO: NavPress, 
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Practices, 5h ed. ed. (New York: Addison Wesley Longman, 1997), 6. 


“© McBride, Small Groups Ministry, 81-82. 


“” Martin and McIntosh, Creating Community, 129-31. 
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lectures rather than discussions as sure ways to fail.“ While these symptomatic lists are 
helpful in formative situations or with regard to individual groups, they do not address 
systemic problems that are bound to occur and reoccur over a period of years. Russ 
Robinson offered a systemic diagnostic tool for groups. He suggested constant evaluation 
to detect the “growth edges” of the small group system. Labeling them the “Seven 
Deadlies” the list includes the following: 

Deadly Sin #1: Our Strategy Becomes Unclear 

Deadly Sin #2: We Neglect the Critical Role of a Point Leader 

Deadly Sin #3: We Lose Focus as We Build the Structure 

Deadly Sin #4: We Neglect Leadership Development 

Deadly Sin #5: We Don’t Prioritize Open Groups 

Deadly Sin #6: Our Groups Tend to Concentrate on the 301 Level” 


Deadly Sin #7: We Ignore Assimilation” 


Robinson’s assessment differs from the other types of lists in subtle and overt 
ways. The evaluation comes in the verb portion of the statement more so than the subject. 
For instance, instead of asking whether or not leadership development is taking place, 
Deadly Sin #4 asks if leadership development is being neglected. The distinction may 


seem inconsequential, but it displays the kind of attention small group ministries require 


“8 Deena Davis, com, Discipleship Journal’s 101 Best Small-Group Ideas (Colorado Springs, CO: 
NavPress, 1996), 24-25. 


* The “301 level” is an adjectival, not technical, description of a maturity level on a four-point 
measure. The junior or 301 level is beyond the beginning (101/freshman) and even relationship developing 
stages (sophomore/201), but it does not progress to full maturity (401/senior) as one might expect to see in 
activities of multiplication and outreach. 


°° Russ Robinson, “Determining the Effectiveness of Your Small Group Ministry” (materials from 
the Willow Creek Small Groups Conference, South Barrington, Illinois, 28 September 2004), 4. 
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to advance beyond elementary maturity. The sixth point, with regard to stunted group 
development, addresses an explicit problem that, without evaluation, can masquerade 


behind healthy attendance. 


Leadership Development in Small Groups 


Appreciating the viability of small groups as a strategy for engagement and 
keeping them viable as a strategy for engagement are two entirely different propositions. 
In the previous section, a review of the literature gave credibility to the former. Now the 
latter will be examined in light of pertinent literature. 

Lack of leadership development represents one of the most critical growth 
barriers in any small group system. The following pages will synthesize current small 


group systems thinking, as well as the primary purposes of leadership formation. 


Understanding the System 


Layers of Leadership Development 


Given the goal of discovering and developing emerging leaders, there is no 


substitute for the seasoned leader: it takes a leader to develop a leader. By close 


association with seasoned leaders, emerging leaders are able to internalize the vision and 


values of the seasoned leader in ways that will serve them the rest of their lives.” 


*! Bill Hybels, Courageous Leadership (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2002), 132. 
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Discussing the attributes that he looks for when seeking to discover emerging 
leaders, Hybels lists five as key: (1) influence, (2) character, (3) people skills, (4) drive 
and (5) intelligence.” Leadership development within the small group system is rather 
involved. Despite the move away from hierarchical patterns of organization—something 
which is both biblical and culturally relevant—one cannot completely escape some form 
of pyramid structure in striving to provide thorough leadership development.” The G12 
cell model attempts to reduce staff requirements for groups’ oversight by involving 
leaders in two groups: one in which they are mentored and one in which they lead.” 
Leadership formation in the G12 model is supplemented by large-setting, occasional 
training meetings, which by their very nature distance themselves from the benefits of 
small group ministry. 

Other models, including variations of Carl George’s “Metachurch” model (e.g., 
the system refined and adapted by Willow Creek Community Church) and David Cho’s 
Yoido Full Gospel Church, employ more levels of leadership to fully meet the needs of 
their leaders. Size, of course, dictates some of the infrastructure. But another factor, 
intentionality, is far more significant and applicable to churches of any size. Multiple 
layers of leadership provide more manageable spans of care, insuring that no leader goes 


unattended.” No matter what model is instituted, an intentional three-dimensional need 


> Thid., 127-130. 
°3 Thid., 7. 


** The G12 cell model organizes members in groups of twelve around a leader. When ready, the 
member becomes the leader of his or her own group of twelve, while continuing to attend the original 
group. The model is intended to protect relationships while increasing multiplication. It is used successfully 
in many Latin American countries. The primary American example is Bethany World Prayer Center in 
Baker, Louisiana. 


°° «Span of care” refers to the number of people for whom the leader is responsible. 
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for leadership development appears evident: (1) Large-group, leadership training settings 
can facilitate some system maintenance and growth; (2) more individualized care can be 
managed through one or more layers of coaching, depending on overall size of the system 
and; (3) involving current leaders in leadership multiplication will strengthen their skills 
and expand the leadership base. These three layers of leadership development, 
when properly aligned, will promote health and growth in the system. 
Alignment Issues 

Within the church as a whole. Leadership development begins with the churches’ 
key leaders. If small groups are to reach their full potential in a church and become more 
than just another church program in a multitude of programs, it will begin with a decision 
from the senior pastor and key leaders. Their commitment is essential to the successful 
transition from a church with groups to a church of groups. Without the senior pastor’s 
full support, small groups will not become fully integrated with the church and, therefore, 
never reach their full potential.°° When small groups do become the vehicle through 
which all ministries are carried out, competition between ministry areas is minimized.” 
Leadership development becomes a more streamlined process, simplifying the needs for 
infrastructure and resources. The transition is neither simple nor immediate. Bill Donahue 
and Russ Robinson document four leadership development lessons Willow Creek has 
learned during its seven-year reorganization: (1) Constant, careful communication is 
essential. Understanding the big picture as well as how a particular ministry fits into that 


picture simplifies the transition effort; (2) alignment naturally requires flexibility. Allow 


°° Dale Galloway with Kathi Mills, The Small Group Book: The Practical Guide for Nurturing 
Christians and Building Churches (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book, 1995), 43. 


me Larry Stockstill, The Cell Church (Ventura, CA: Regal, 1998), 29-30. 
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some latitude in the expression of groups in different ministries. Common values may 
take different forms; (3) persistence should be balanced with patience. It will take time to 
convert every ministry to small group form and function; (4) confrontation is necessary. 
Resistance from key leaders must be met resolutely and honestly.** Alignment is a 
leadership issue from beginning to end. It demands skill and learning, but the results 
make every individual effort that much more effective. 

Leadership development is just one aspect of small group ministry; other areas 
include administration, curriculum, and multiplication. There are multiple layers in the 
area of leadership development. Proper alignment among them encourages a strategic 
growth opportunity. Failing to provide adequate leadership development or to align layers 
of leadership development creates a barrier to continued growth and engagement. The 
span of care principle is the key to eliminating both obstacles. 

Earlier in this chapter of the dissertation, the consensus of most literature was an 
ideal group size of twelve. When moving to the next level of leadership—coaches, those 
who give direct care to the leaders of groups—the recommended span of care is five 
(who may be singles or couples).*” The decreased numbers at a level devoted strictly to 
leadership development increase the intensity of the care given. Communicating the value 
of each layer—from system wide to coach to personal practice—will prevent unnecessary 


functional overlap and strengthen alignment between the three. 


°® Donahue and Robinson, Building a Church of Small Groups, 186-87. 


°° Russ Robinson, “Leading a Church of Small Groups” (materials from the Willow Creek Small 
Groups Conference, Plenary Session 4, South Barrington, Illinois, 28 September 2004). 
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The Evolution of the System 


Evolution in small groups is not a theory; it is a fact. Every small group system is 
itself undergoing constant change. There are several factors in small group evolution. 
Growth of either the church or the small group system (as the church transitions to a 
small group format) will require additional layers of leadership. The culture of the 
community, the church itself, and even the country will shape decisions concerning the 
groups. Many of the groups studied in the literature are in communal, familial, or slower- 
paced societies (such as the large cell churches of Korea, South and Central Americas), 
which cannot be transferred to the American Church without modification. Additionally, 
mistakes and problems encountered along the way will also have profound effects on the 
overall evolution of the system. 

Bethany World Prayer Center in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, illustrates such 
evolution. In 1993, the church began with the geographically based cell system of Cho’s 
Korean church and expanded to the G12 model four years later. In 1998, the church 
adapted Rick Warren’s baseball diamond for their small groups. Each time the system has 
been altered significant increases in attendance have resulted. Churches with small 
groups have more tolerance for change than churches without small groups. The small 
groups not only provide for an excellent teaching and information dispersal system, but 
they also bring healthy stability, fostering a propensity for change. The church with small 


groups will be able to implement change faster and with less difficulty. 


5° Stockstill, The Cell Church, 106, 112. 
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Adding Value to the System 


The first layer of leadership development focuses on the entirety of small group 
leadership. It may take place in the form of classes, seminars, special church services, or 
retreats. The point person for the church’s small group ministry is responsible for 
implementing such activities in conjunction with senior leadership. The purpose is to add 


value to the system by maintaining motivation and sharpening small group leaders’ skills. 


Constant Vision Casting 


George Barna defines vision as “a clear and precise mental portrait of a preferable 
future, imparted by God to His chosen servants, based on an accurate understanding of 
God, self and circumstances.”* Keeping the preferred future for the small group ministry 
fresh in leaders’ lives is crucial if they are to stay personally motivated and to cast the 
vision for others. John Kotter lists the key elements in effectively communicating vision: 
(1) simplicity; metaphor, analogy, and example; (2) multiple forums; repetition; (3) 
leadership by example; explanation of inconsistencies and; (4) two-way 


communication.” 


°! George Barna, Turning Vision into Action (Ventura, CA: Regal, 1996), 35-36. 


°° John Kotter, Leading Change (Boston: Harvard Business School Press, 1996), 90. 
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Vision casting fails most frequently through under-communication. Vision casting 
should produce an important by-product in leaders’ lives as well. Constantly seeing the 
value of vision emphasized should create within leaders a desire to be persons of vision 
and foresight in their own leadership capacity. If vision is not driving actions, then 
leaders are simply reacting to events and no longer leading.® Their effectiveness will be 


diminished and their efforts frustrated. 


Continual Training 


Ongoing leadership training is universally recognized as a critical factor in small 
group growth and development. Initial training is not enough. Until they have experience, 
leaders cannot appreciate their own inadequacies. The small group system must be a 
learning organization with an inherent value of personal development. By providing 
quality instruction on relevant topics in a variety of formats that consistently respect their 
investment of time, churches will enable leaders to expand their personal capacities to 
serve. The small group point person must organize such training at regular intervals and 
communicate its importance and an expectation of participation. 

Leaders respond to training that directly touches the needs they are facing. No 
leader enjoys the feeling of helplessness that comes from encountering a crisis he or she 
has no clue how to affect. Because of its abundance in society and consequently in the 
church, leaders are encountering dysfunction more frequently. They want to be able to 


speak wisdom and life change to those situations. They want to know how to deliver the 


°° Robert K. Greenleaf, Seeker and Servant: Reflections on Religious Leadership, ed. Anne T. 
Fraker and Larry C. Spears (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1996), 22. 
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hope they have in Christ to their members in tangible, practical ways. Training that 
imparts such pertinent skills will be appreciated, well attended, and, best of all, 
implemented. 

Successful leadership training takes into account the experience level of leaders, 
in addition to their immediate needs. Training sessions should be narrowly focused in 
content—never introducing more than two skills in a session—and duration.“ People 
need time to process what they are learning. Providing resources that enable leaders to 
practice what they have learned within their own group settings will also help them retain 


training and improve skill levels. 


Conscientious Celebration 


Instruction alone will not keep a small group leader on the growth edge of their 
ministry. Motivation is fed by what Dale Galloway calls the “Triple-A Treatment”: 
attention, appreciation, and affirmation.® While these three acts of celebration must also 
take place at more personal levels of leadership development, the role of large-setting 
occasions must not be ruled out. All leaders are encouraged and challenged by moments 
of celebration. Adding value to the system requires leadership that is personally involved 


in the groups, taking note of excellence and sharing the stories with everyone.® Important 


** Donahue and Robinson, Building a Church of Small Groups, 140. 
°° Galloway and Mills, The Small Group Book, 126. 


°° James M. Kouzes and Barry Z. Posner, Encouraging the Heart: A Leader’s Guide to Rewarding 
and Recognizing Others (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1999), 18. 
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moments are highlighted, leaders are credited with making them happen, and everyone is 


encouraged. 


Coaching Individual Leaders 


The second level of leadership development focuses on a smaller segment of the 
small group leader population. A coach works with the leaders of four to six groups in 
personal and group settings. Coaches, depending on the size of the small group system, 
may be grouped under the care of another layer of leadership or work directly with the 


systems’ point person. 


The Need for Coaching 


A coaching level is necessary once the system numbers twelve to fifteen groups, 
but unfortunately the role of coach is the single hardest to fill in small group ministry.” 
Beyond fifteen groups, one person, such as the small groups’ point person, cannot 
provide adequate care for the small group leaders. The coaching level is an essential link 
between system-wide training in the first level of leadership training and personal 


implementation in the third level of leadership. 


°” Robinson, “Leading a Church of Small Groups” (materials from the Willow Creek Small 
Groups Conference, Plenary Session 4, South Barrington, IL, 28 September 2004). 
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Qualities of Coaches 


Small group coaches must demonstrate all the character and spiritual formation 
qualities of a regular cell leader, plus have the gifts and desire to shepherd leaders. They 
should have experience in all stages of group leadership—birth through multiplication. 
Coaches are not primarily teachers, interested in conveying the “right” answer from their 
wealth of experience. Coaches keep the focus on leaders, not themselves.” Great coaches 
will work with leaders to discover—not dictate—tight solutions for their groups. Coaches 
cannot take “one-size-fits-all” approaches. They have to display extraordinary patience, 
be willing to engage in confrontation if necessary, and know how to overcome resistance 


to change. The foundation for all of this comes in relationships of deep trust. 


Responsibilities of Coaches 


Priority one for the coach, then, is building a strong relationship with their 
leaders. In an environment of love and trust, the leader is safe to risk response to and 
confidence in the coach. Afterward, the coach’s job description subdivides into two 
categories: cheerleading and problem solving.” The cheerleading description involves 
everything from encouragement and prayer support to training and skill development. 


Small group coaches combine the best of congregational care with the best of the 


°8 Bill Donahue, ed., Willow Creek Small Groups Coaches Handbook (South Barrington, IL: 
Willow Creek Community Church, 1995), 12. 


°° Peter Block, Flawless Consulting: A Guide to Getting Your Expertise Used, 2d ed. (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2000), 329. 


” Robinson, “Leading a Church of Small Groups” (materials from the Willow Creek Small 
Groups Conference, Plenary Session 4, South Barrington, IL, 28 September 2004). 
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consulting profession. The coach ensures that every leader has the same intentional care 
that he or she so readily gives others, thus minimizing leader burnout or stagnation. 

The problem-solving portion of a coach’s job description is not limited to crisis 
management, though some element of that is present in any leadership role. Coaches will 
facilitate smooth transition through small group stages, but they will also enable the 
leader to plan strategically for the expansion of the group. Such growth comes through 
coaching that “shows people how to transform or stretch their visions, values, and 
abilities.””' Coaches encourage leaders to move beyond incremental goals to stretch 
goals, which break status quo patterns and produce new growth.” The coach should be 
aware of the stages of development of group leaders. New leaders tend to begin with a 
focus on self, then content, and finally people.” Alert coaches work through the 
important elements of each, rather than pushing for the last prematurely. 

Coaching takes place in a variety of environments. Coaches visit their leaders’ 
meetings regularly. Firsthand experience of the leader’s style gives the coach a clear idea 
of what that leader most needs to improve his or her leadership skills. Providing the 
necessary encouragement, care, and training may then take place in the coach’s small 


group—composed of the coach and assigned leaders—or in a one-on-one setting. 


”! Robert Hargrove, Masterful Coaching: Extraordinary Results by Impacting People and the Way 
They Think and Work Together (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1995), 1. 


” Thid., 86. 


”’ Richard Price and Pat Springle, Rapha’s Handbook for Group Leaders, 2d ed. (Houston: Rapha, 
1992), 64-65. 
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Expanding the Leadership Base 


The third level of leadership is the direct connection between the small group 
leader and the members of his or her group. Specifically, the development of new 
leadership via this relationship will be examined. It takes place within the normal 


function of the group and in more focused mentoring relationships. 


The Philosophy: Shared Leadership 


Shared leadership involves others in the work of leadership. It provides the 
prerequisite preparation that produces new leaders. The philosophy grows out of the 
biblical principles of the priesthood of all believers (1 Pet. 2:9), servant leadership (Matt. 
20:25-28; Mk. 10:45), and the unique giftedness of every believer (1 Cor. 12:7, 18). 
Shared leadership is employed in the business world in practices such as teams and 
empowerment. 

In small groups, shared leadership is integrally related to the vision for building 
relationships and growth, which necessarily require more leaders. It takes leaders to 
mentor leaders. And new leadership will not arise out of a place of nonexistent 
participation or inexperience. As members are entrusted with responsibilities in their 
group, they begin to gain confidence and ownership in the health of that group. Since 
continued well-being relies on the multiplication of leadership, those involved in sharing 
leadership responsibilities begin to appreciate the need for their participation at a new 


level. 


ol 


For the leader, shared leadership must be a lived value. Too many leaders struggle 
to care for their groups’ needs and grow frustrated with their lack of growth (spiritual 
development, numeric attendance, or groups birthed) because leaders fail to put into 
practice something that they claim to fully understand. 

Shared leadership requires the leader to rely on the Spirit of God to see the 
potential in people and give opportunity to develop that potential within the group. The 
fullness of small group ministry literally offers something for everyone in the way of 
participation. Involving every member in the care of the group is the first step toward 


mentoring new leaders. 


The Practice: Mentoring 


Though some use the terms synonymously, the term “mentoring” is used here in 
distinction to “coaching.” Mentoring refers to the personal development of a new leader 
by that person’s small group leader. Coaching, as discussed previously, denotes ongoing 
leadership development of current leaders. Stanley and Clinton offer this definition: 
Mentoring is a relational process in which a mentor, who knows or has experienced 
something, transfers that something (resources of wisdom, information, experience, 
confidence, insight, relationships, status, etc.) to a mentee, at an appropriate time and 
manner, so that it facilitates development or empowerment.” Many small group models 
encourage the intentional identification of an apprentice leader in the group at all times. 


The G12 model prefers to see every member of the group as a potential leader. The 


”* Paul D. Stanley and J. Robert Clinton, Connecting: The Mentoring Relationships You Need to 
Succeed in Life (Colorado Springs: NavPress, 1992), 40. 
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former is too restrictive, and the latter is too broad and casual in its approach. Depending 
on the stage of the group’s development—initial or terminal stages especially—it may 
not be possible to identify an apprentice. The personal spiritual formation, or lack thereof, 
in some members may disqualify them from any immediate leadership consideration. 
Reality suggests a compromise between the two. 

A modified approach would allow the leader to choose a smaller group from his 
or her group to intentionally mentor.” Like coaching, some of the process would take 
place within the group and other elements would require additional time. Of course, the 
mentoring relationship is not the leader’s prerogative alone. The mentee must understand 
the leadership goal of the relationship, as well as the accountability and time necessarily 


required. Through such mutuality, mentoring will capably produce strong new leaders. 


Conveying Small Group Values to Nonparticipants 


Having reviewed the literature concerning the internal growth barrier of 
leadership development, attention now shifts to the major external barrier to full 
engagement: communicating the value of small groups to non-participants. Convincing 
those who have never experienced the koinonia of a small group proves rather complex in 
the current culture.”° Enabling people inside the church, but outside the small group 
system and even those outside the church to understand that participation virtually 


guarantees positive life change is a monumental task. 


”> The smaller group reflects Jesus’ own use of the method with His inner circle (Peter, John, 
James, and occasionally Andrew). 


”° For a definition of koinonia as used in this document, see definitions in Chapter III. 
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This literature review does not seek to project arguments concerning the 
complications of culture (e.g., increased pace of life, brevity of time, complication of 
schedules, increased activity). Instead, the review restricts focus to the subject of 
communication itself, identification of the characteristics of existing cultural groups, and 
a proposal of strategies to effectively communicate the value of small groups to those 


outside the small group system. 


Understanding Communication 


The Goal of Communication 


Simply stated, “Communication is the process of acting on information.”” As 
such, the goal of any communication is to bring about the desired action. For the 
purposes of this project, the action is twofold. First, the recipient of the communication 
should believe that small groups are valuable and necessary for his or her spiritual 
growth. Second, the person should act on that information by participating in a group. To 
be effective, the message prompting belief and participation must achieve three 
objectives: (1) The communication should be understood as delivered; (2) The message 
should bring about its intended action; (3) The message must be ethical in both its content 
(truthful) and manner of delivery (free of coercion). 

Given the viability of small groups, as evidenced in both contemporary practice 
and scripture and after verifying the integrity of the promotional methodology, the failure 


for small group system engagement rests to a large part in poor communication. Looking 


” Beebe and Masterson, Communicating in Small Groups, 46. 
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especially at the portion of the congregation uninvolved in groups—sheds understanding 


on the problem. The message is not connecting with the cultures represented. 


The Reasons for Disconnect with Contemporary Culture 


Strangely, life in the postmillennial era with all of its attendant technology has 
neither simplified nor improved communication. People are bombarded with information 
and it is dulling their sensitivities rather than sharpening their screening skills to discern 
the most important messages. In one year, the average American home receives over one 
thousand pieces of unsolicited mail and will see or hear almost one million 
advertisements.” Telling people to become involved in a small group sometimes comes 
across as just another program or option in an often too-large menu of church activities. 

Richard Middleton and Brian Walsh submit that the reasons for disconnection 
mirror the Tower of Babel incident (Gen. 11:7-8), resulting in a dual curse: (1) human 
language is confused so that people do not hear each other, and (2) humanity is 
fragmented and scattered.” Today, the failure to hear derives from the multitude of 
voices and ideas being spoken. Fragmentation, already facilitated by impermanent family 
structures, greater mobility, and excessively full schedules, follows the lack of 
communication. Thus, the problem is seen: communicating the value of small groups 
fails because the audience receiving the message has a diminished capacity to do so. The 


very thing it is intended to produce—community—is too complex and splintered to 
”8 Mathew Woodley, “Times Change—People Change,” Rev Magazine, Vol. 3, No. 5, May/June 
2000, 44. 


”° J. Richard Middleton and Brian J. Walsh, Truth Is Stranger Than It Used to Be: Biblical Faith 
in a Postmodern Age (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1995), 188-89. 
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receive the message. To create community, communication first has to be improved. 
Getting the wires uncrossed is both an internal and external fix. The solution comes in 
letting go of preconceived or traditional methodologies while simultaneously creating 
new ones by observing, learning, and appreciating the culture with whom connection is 


desired. 


Identifying the Culture 


Contemporary society is anything but simple. There are a number of lenses 
through which it may be examined. Like a kaleidoscope, however, the array is dazzlingly 
complex. A church seeking to reach its community as a whole will have to familiarize 
itself with a broad range of cultural groups to formulate strategies that are singularly 
effective. While appreciating the uniqueness of the individual, it is helpful to understand 


the general characteristics relating to certain subgroups of the culture. 


Generational Groups” 


Builders and Boomers 


Though not usually grouped together, the Builders (born1927-45) and Boomers 


(born 1946-1965) constitute a group with enormous potential. Many have already retired 


or are poised to do so in the near future. Thanks to medical advances and an ever- 


*° Starting and ending dates for all generations reflect those most commonly given. Opinions vary 
throughout the literature. 
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increasing life expectancy, these generations—the earlier known for its work ethic and 
determination, the latter for its self-centered drivenness, and both for their accumulated 
wealth—will have a lot to offer in their retirement years. 

The Boomers have received the lion’s share of generational study, yet they 
continue to surprise researchers as they age. Their values are shifting and their spiritual 
interests are accelerating. Though unimpressed by institutional identities, they are seeking 
a place of belonging. They want to learn practical answers for the dilemmas—personal, 


relational, familial, practical—they are encountering in life. 


Generation X 


The much-maligned generation, also known as Baby Busters, is comprised of 
those born between 1965 and 1981. Generation Xers have been the subject of many 
studies and even more targeted services. They are characterized as lonely, alienated, 
defensive, and independent. Tom Beaudoin identifies four religious themes in Gen Xer 
popular culture: (1) Like their Boomer predecessors, they are deeply suspicious of 
religious institutions; (2) lived experience is sacred. No matter what its origin, deep 
experience takes on spiritual quality; (3) Suffering is important in their religious 
understanding, as it reflects their own experience. (4) They are comfortable with an 


unstable mix of faith and ambiguity." 


*! Tom Beaudoin, Virtual Faith: The Irreverent Spiritual Quest of Generation X (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1998), 41-42. 
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Millennials 


The generation comprised of those born between 1982 and 2003, called 
Millennials because the first generation graduated from high school in the year 2000, 
includes more youth than any other generation in U.S. history. Its size is reflected across 
the globe, as nearly 40% of the world’s population is under the age of twenty. Most 
authors contend that this is the generation to watch, not only for its magnitude, but also 
because it is an unknown. Like their predecessors, the Millennials demonstrate spiritual 
hunger. They are interested in helping others, particularly in their own communities. 
Violence in schools and morality issues concern them deeply.** Even more than Gen X, 
their focus is fragmented. They are somewhat jaded, shocked by nothing, experienced in 


far too much, and very distrusting of adults.” 


Philosophical Groups 


Moderns 


The modem mind, armed with the scientific method, believes that the rational, 


dispassionate self can discover knowledge that is certain, objective, and good.™ 


°° George Gallup Jr. and Timothy Jones, The Next American Spirituality: Finding God in the 
Twenty-first Century (Colorado Springs, CO: Cook Communications, 2000), 111. 


83 Thid., 113. 


as Stanley J. Grenz, A Primer on Postmodernism (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 1996), 
81. 
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Modernity is characterized by four values: (1) moral relativism, (2) autonomous 
individualism, (3) narcissistic hedonism, and (4) reductive naturalism.® The last 
effectively categorizes spiritual claims, which cannot be tested by empirical, scientific 
means, as unknowable and meaningless.*° Without spiritual truth, there is no objective 


moral code, and the path for the first three values is wide open. 


Postmoderns 


Postmodernism is a reaction against modernism. Modernism’s claim for objective 
truth is replaced by the claim that there is no such thing as absolute truth. In 
postmodernism “there is no objective truth, no inherent meaning, and all of life is a 
matter of perspective.”” Individualism evolves, frequently seeking group contexts while 
simultaneously retaining its separate identity and rights. Such polarizing contrasts are 
common in postmodernism. Philosophical postmodernism, in revolting against 
modernism, relies heavily on deconstructionist thinking. Deconstruction comes out of a 
theory in literature called structuralism, which claimed that language provides structures 
of meaning by which to make sense out of experience. Deconstructionists disagree, 
claiming that meaning rests with the interpreter not the text. Therefore a text can have as 


many meanings as it has readers. 


85 James Emery White, What is Truth? (Nashville, TN: Broadman and Holman, 1994), 9. 
86 Thid., 10. 


°” David W. Henderson, Culture Shift: Communicating God’s Truth to Our Changing World 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book, 1998), 217. 


Be Grenz, A Primer on Postmodernism, 5-6. 
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Carried beyond the realm of literature, postmodernism applies the concept to all of life, 
leaving the search for truth and meaning in the hands of each person—equally, 
respectfully, and with tolerance for all. The camaraderie of the supposedly tolerant 
community of postmoderms may be somewhat thin. Lynn Cheney cautions that the moral 
consequences of insisting that reality is nothing more than what we create should not be 
overlooked. Indeed, she posits that if history is only an invention, then accountability is 
not a requirement because it is possible to simply revise errors out of existence.* Such 
denial is effective for just so long before it becomes unbearable. Many philosophical 
postmoderns are finding the despair of deconstructionist thinking incompatible with their 


inherent hope for something better. 


Christian Groups 


Nominal Christians 


Given the syncretism of belief that exists in contemporary times, the veracity and 
integrity of the proclamation of the church is being called into question. Apart from being 
nearly indistinguishable from their secular counterparts, many Christians also exhibit a 
poor habit of borrowing others’ beliefs. Pluralism, the mixture of various religious 
elements, is prevalent among Christian believers. One study, including a majority who 


identified themselves as Christians, found 23% of Americans believe in astrology and 


*° Lynne V. Cheney, Telling the Truth: Why Our Culture and Our Country Have Stopped Making 
Sense—and What We Can Do About It (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1995), 204. 
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over 25% ascribe to reincarnation.” Still wading in the shallow end of Christian doctrine, 
they are ill equipped to move beyond superficiality and gullibility. 

One author contends that the Church has two mission fields: the unchurched and 
the overchurched.*’ Nominal Christians comprise an alarmingly high segment of the 
latter. The “overchurched” attend church regularly, even faithfully, but fail to translate 
biblical truth into changed lifestyles. Perhaps more than any other group examined here, 
this one is the most difficult to move toward small group involvement. Still carrying 
generational baggage and functioning with an understanding of truth highly tainted by the 
relativism around them, they exhibit a hardness galvanized by the feel-good action of 


church attendance. 


Authentic Christians 


God has always preserved a remnant of faithful believers. Today’s Church, 
inclusive of the American Church, is no exception. Each of these groups whether 
generational, philosophical or Christian represent unprecedented opportunities for 
spiritual cultivation. Small groups have the unique capacity to offer environments in 
which new life may be nurtured if the current cultural constituency responds to the 


invitations being extended. 


° Thid., 56. 


°' Leonard Sweet, SoulTsunami: Sink or Swim in New Millennium Culture (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 1999), 50. 
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Forming Effective Communication Strategies 


Construct a Composite 


The groups examined in the generational groupings section display awesome 
diversity coupled with striking similarity. Though the differences—and there are far more 
subgroups of each category than those discussed here—are significant, the Church cannot 
continue to specialize without splintering. Instead, concentrating on the similarities will 
clarify a composite of the target audience. For example, across the generations and 
philosophies, an increased interest in spirituality is evident. There is also a desire to 
belong to something bigger than themselves but where their individuality is retained and 
appreciated. All ages are struggling with moral decisions and their own lack of resources 
with which to respond. If hope, acceptance, love, and patience accompany the following 
strategies, those not yet involved in small groups may just receive the message of 


invitation and act upon it. 


Tell the Stories 


Their Story 


Abstract concepts such as the value of small groups become conceptually real 


through the stories of lives changed via small group ministry. People relate to other 


people. They want to hear circumstances similar to their own, involving people like 
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themselves. The stories do not have to be perfect or even finished, just real. Resolution is 


less important than process and progress. 


God’s Story 


The most important story to tell is that of Jesus Christ. Keeping Christ central and 
personal, rather than incidental to faith, is critical to attract people curious about His life 
and claims. The small group experience offers a micro-laboratory for encountering the 
reality of God’s Word, His personal interest in individuals, and the power of prayer. In 
this setting, biblically illiterate people can encounter the living quality of the Bible, 


particularly those narratives that introduce the Savior. 


Be Relevant 


One of the chief complaints of the unchurched regarding the ministry of the 
church is its irrelevance to their lives. Imitating the principles of the divine 
communication model will restore some relevance. The Lord not only went out of His 
way to speak to people, involving himself in their lives, but His communication was 
listener centered.” He could speak truth to their lives and find audience with them, 
because He had already established connection with them. Improved listening skills are a 
prerequisite to excellent communication. Relevance assumes a knowledge of the current 


culture—thoughts, feelings, worries, understanding, problems, fears, and more. The Holy 


*° Steve Barker and others, Good Things Come in Small Groups (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity 
Press, 1985), 62. 
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Spirit will enlarge the Christian believer’s ability to identify these critical connection 
points, if the believer is listening to Him and to others. This requires deep listening, 
listening that is other centered, listening that is not necessarily punctuated by personal 


advice. 


Be Real 


Love is the characteristic by which Jesus said the world would recognize real 
believers.” Authenticity is another common attraction for each of the cultural segments 
described under generational groups. Despite their estrangement from truth, every 
cultural group demands it in the form of congruent life and words. They may quote from 
the tired script concerning hypocrites and the church without applying the same standards 
to their own lives, but they will insist on integrity in those from whom they accept an 
invitation to anything, be it church service or small group. This actually frees believers to 
express honestly the struggles they are experiencing, creating another point of connection 


with those they are trying to reach. 


Illustrate the Message 


Another way to build bridges through communication is to send the message with 


visual accompaniment. The visual nature of the current culture impacts more than just the 


act of preaching. All communication, including preaching, teaching, and promotion, 


=e 13,35 
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related to small groups requires illustration through a variety of artistic expressions. 


Video testimonies, drama, pictures, and handouts will increase the impact of the message. 


Invite Experience 


Genuine experience cuts through skepticism. People crave interaction in their 
learning environments. Promoting the experiential nature of small groups may encourage 
a trial visit. At odds are the competing desires of nonparticipants for safety and risk. Most 
people regardless of age do not voluntarily place themselves in unfamiliar territory unless 
the risk offers benefits outweighing their fears. Small groups must appeal to their hunger 


for something new, something more, something deeper. 


Build Relationships 


Although strong relationships are a by-product of small groups, they must also 
exist prior to involvement with a group or church. Communication fails because the 
relationships necessary to support communication are nonexistent. Communicating the 
value of small groups is the responsibility of every participating member. If left to the 
means and methods of the paid church staff, the message will never reach its potential 
audience. Every generational group is seeking meaningful relationships. Nonparticipants 
must see participants outside the groups before they will risk entering relationships within 


small groups. 
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Literature Review Synopsis 


In conclusion, one concept embraces all four topics of this literature review: 
intentionality. If one is preach prophetically, one must proclaim faithfully realizing 
that such proclamation is not an end in itself, but it issues forth in prophetic 
community. Prophetic community must be “embodied” in structures and systems that 
make its mission and mandate possible: the small group is that type of structure. 
Small groups are viable if they are intentionally employed by the church’s 
organizational structure as the means of engagement, rather than simply being added 
as an incidental appendage. Leadership development will overcome internal system 
engagement barriers if it is intentionally carried out through corporate coaching and 
mentoring structures. Non-participants can be persuaded to investigate small groups if 
the Church intentionally seeks to understand them and build appropriate connections, 


overcoming external engagement barriers. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION AND REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Biblical Foundations: Small Groups as a Strategic Tool 


Philosopher Emmanuel Levinas once defined the Bible as “a volume inhabited by 
a people.” But he quickly added that it was “also a volume that has nourished that people, 
almost in the literal sense of the term, like the prophet who, in Ezekiel 3, swallows a 
scroll.” The point of those metaphors are clear — that the scriptures are to be so 
internalized that they become a part of every cell in our body: they are incorporated into 
our DNA." 

The sacred scriptures provide a mandate for followers of Christ to both testify to 
the grace of God in the world and in the process to “create disciples.”* The process of 
“creating disciples” assumes a context that not only promotes growth, but is structured to 
sustain it. In this paper, we will examine the use of small groups as a strategy in scriptural 
tradition to organize people for care, instruction and spiritual growth and provide an 
environment in which those elements could be sustained and nurtured. Further, we will 
examine general growth principles as developed in small groups, organizational growth 
through small group leadership development and spiritual growth via the discipleship that 


transpires in small groups. 


' Emmanuel Levinas, “The String and the Wood,” in Outside the Subject, trans. Michael B. Smith 
(Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1994), 129. 


? Matt. 28:18-20 
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Why the Small Group? 


A venturi tube is a short tube with a constricted passage that increases the velocity 
and lowers the pressure of a fluid conveyed through it. It is used in aircraft to operate 
certain instruments.’ Small groups act in a similar manner. They increase the intensity of 
spiritual experience using a smaller, more intimate setting, while decreasing the pressure 
a person might feel in more formal settings. The combination creates space for growth. 

Humans are divinely designed to grow. Physical, mental, emotional, and spiritual 
development progresses at various rates throughout life and while the first three may 
naturally stop or slow over time, the latter must never cease. Jesus emphasized during his 
ministry the importance of continual growth, as evidenced by the production of good 
fruit, with his cursing of the fig tree (Matt. 21:19)—no fruit meant no reason to exist. 
When a community of believers lacks significant growth, the treatment must be equally 
swift, if somewhat less final. Conversely when a community of believers has experienced 
significant growth, strategic effort is required to “harvest the crop” and “prepare the 
fields” for continued productivity (Jn. 15). Healthy small groups form a natural 
microcosm for growth and a strategy to sustain it. Therefore, these elements and their 


biblical bases will be examined here. 


° Eric Wiesstein, Eric Wiesstein’s World of Physics [article on-line] (Champaign, IL: Wolfram 
Research, 1996, accessed 3 June 2006); available from 
http://scienceworld.wolfram.com/physics/VenturiTube.html; Internet. 
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Small Groups Reflect the Character of God 


As a person created in the image of God, the believer has as his or her ultimate 
goal to be transformed into the divine likeness in all areas of character and conduct. That 
likeness includes the reflection of community revealed in the integrity and mutuality of 
the Godhead.* Each person of the Trinity contributes something to the interaction. 
Furthermore, the divine image is a corporate reality, present only in community.’ Each 
member is fully God in terms of divine characteristics, yet there is no difference in being. 
However, there is a difference in the way they relate to one another. The essence of those 
relationships forms a basic primer for small group design. 

Gareth Icenogle in his work Biblical Foundations for Small Group Ministry 
points out that “the creation account presents both divinity and humanity as communities 
of being and action. God is described as existing in divine community, in dialogue with 
other members of the God-self, an intracommunicating group who also created humanity 
to exist in-group intracommunication. Three areas of dialogue and community are 
established from the beginning: within (intra) God’s group self, within (intra) the human 
group and between (inter) God’s group and the human group.”® 

Genesis 1 introduces God as Creator with the Hebrew word Elohim, which is a 


plural form designating more than one person. Elohim indicates the unity of the three 


* Julie A. Gorman, Community that is Christian: A Handbook on Small Groups (Wheaton, IL: 
Victor Books, 1993), 25. 


° Stanley J. Grenz, Theology for the Community of God (Nashville, TN: Broadman and Holman, 
1994), 23. 


° Gareth Weldon Icenogle, Biblical Foundations for Small Group Ministry (Downers Grove, IL: 
Intervarsity Press, 1994), 21. 
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aspects of divine personality expressed in the doctrine of the Trinity - God the Father, 
God the Son and God the Holy Spirit. Gen.1:26 highlights this unity again with the text, 
“Let us make man in our image, in our likeness.” Therefore, one could make the case for 
viewing God in community as a group involved in creative action, three persons engaged 
in conversation and mission. The human community was created to be in partnership with 
the God community. This partnership is interrelated through community and creation. As 
persons are engaged in and by the human group in healthy, positive, nurturing 
relationships, they become partners with God in creation and redemption. Conversely, a 
persons’ lack of engagement can be a gauge of the health or dysfunction of human 
relationships. 

Icenogle points out that, “Community and creation are always in tension as 
independent poles of God’s purpose.” Relationship without mission (purpose and task) is 
not a complete view of small group life and not a true reflection of the nature of 
God. God is in relationship to accomplish the completion of creation. Creation is 
information to enable the fulfillment of divine and human community. Relationship and 
work are both forms of community.’ 

Humans bear the complex, communal image of God. In the New Testament, 
Trinitarian references occur in the life of Jesus (Matt. 3:16-17), in the opening or closing 
words of epistles (2 Cor. 13:14; 1 Pet. 1:2), and in teaching passages (1 Cor. 12:4-6; Eph. 
4:4-6) and while all persons share general responsibility for the execution of the divine 
will; specific functions are assigned to each person. The function of God the Father is 
creation, the function of God the Son is redemption and the function of God the Holy 


Spirit is sanctification. Moreover, Jesus specifically prays that the quality of community 


” Tbid., 24. 
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experienced within the relationships of the Trinity would also be known in the 
community of believers (John 17). Jesus came to restore the connection between God and 
humanity, making it possible for true fellowship to occur. This shared experience and 


responsibility would prove the reality of the formation of the divine image in the Church. 


Christ Models Positive Group Behavior 


An integral part of Christ’s image, then, is the conduct desired in small groups. 
Healthy behavior enables a small group to accomplish its task. Unity marks the 
foundation of health. The work of creation demonstrates supreme unity (Gen. 1:26; Col. 
1:16). 

Another factor defining sound group life is strong interdependence. Jesus’ 
practice of consistent prayer to the Father (e.g., Lk. 6:12) and the inauguration of His 
earthly ministry following the descent of the Holy Spirit upon Him (Lk. 3:22; 4:14) 
indicate His real dependence upon both the Father and the Spirit. His choice for 
dependence modeled the way of life for believers, displacing any myth of the glories of 
independence. Actually, mutual support graces much of Jesus’ teaching.® 

The strong and positive relationship between the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit clearly communicates the caliber of community possible for believers. In fact, 
possibility must become reality if believers are to experience the fullness of life God 


intends for His people. 


® See the frequent references of Jesus to his unity with the Father as confirmation of his identity 
(e.g., Jn. 17:1-5) and the entire discourse introducing the Holy Spirit to the disciples (John 14-16). 
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God Interacts with Believers in Community 


A high quality Christian life translates into high effectiveness in carrying out the 
call of God. Again, the Godhead renders a traceable pattern by building bridges to others. 
Each member of the Godhead interacts with believers on a personal level. God the Father 
hears and answers prayer (Jn. 15:7). Jesus Christ, the Son of God, saves sinners and 
intercedes for believers (Heb. 1:3, 7:25). God the Holy Spirit dwells within the believer, 
serves as a conduit between the believer and the Father and Son, and provides leadership 
and instruction throughout the believer’s life (Jn. 16:7-15). 

Except for actions that would compromise the choice of free will, God is always 
active in or standing ready to participate in those lives made accessible. When small 
groups mimic this kind of proactive behavior—never pushy, always engaged—a harvest 
of connection and strength is gleaned in the individual members, the group itself, and the 


larger community. 


Small Groups Can Accomplish Big Tasks 


For nearly as long as God has had a plan for humanity, there has been a plan 
devised in opposition. The Bible records several instances of God’s use of small groups 
strategically deployed and organized to defeat such plans. Organizing its small group 
effort so that others are enabled to participate will equip a church to accept and benefit 
from the opportunities made available to it, without shrinking from the challenges 


inherent in these opportunities. 
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Small Group Strategy from the Beginning 


The first human small group—the family unit of Adam and Eve and their 
children—were instrumental in the success of God’s creation. Their purpose went beyond 
procreation (Gen 1:28), for they also established patterns that would affect humans 
afterward—everything from naming the animals (Gen. 2:19-20) to the results of the Fall 
(Gen. 3:14-24). Even in the “re-creation” of earth’s inhabitants, God used a small group 
in the salvage operation. The catastrophic flood described in the Genesis narrative is 
closely followed by details of God’s redemptive plan to Noah. According to the Genesis 
narrative, Noah, his wife, their three sons and their wives were the only humans spared 
the destruction and thus formed the first small group in the recreation of civilization 
following the flood.’ In obedience to God’s direction, they built an ark, gathered the 
appropriate animals, and assembled suitable supplies for their time aboard. The result was 
a fresh start for the entire earth and an occasion for covenant between God and His 
people. The first order of business for the church is to inspire redemptive, fresh starts— 
possible only through a relationship with Jesus Christ. Oftentimes, small groups put 
another “front door” on the church, giving access to more people and encouraging them 
to personally discover this new life available in Christ. Small groups also function as 
“adhesive” by creating relational bonds between people, thus enabling them to create and 


enjoy “fresh fellowship” as a part of their new life in faith. New beginnings like these 


° Note, in each of these examples—the families of Adam and Noah—the family unit is being 
discussed as a small group. Both are small group models because of their important contributions at two 
pivotal times in history (as the only living humans), not necessarily as models of the family unit. While the 
family certainly embodies strengths similar to a small group, it is not the point of this discussion. Jesus’ 
own family experience (Mk. 3:21) was not always positive. He chose the Twelve to disciple. 
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often result from the support of a small group. The potential for personal change is huge. 
Small groups are more than just support structures geared to the needs of weaker 
members. They display true dynamism when supporting healthy participants endeavoring 


to obey God’s challenge. 


Small Groups Can Support and Sustain Leaders 


God often strengthens key leaders during times of opposition through the 
instrumentality of others. As in the case of Noah, one person may be called to accomplish 
a task, but God does not generally leave that person in isolation to do His work. The 
prophets had the schools of the prophets, the kings had their courts, and the priests had a 
well-developed network of fellow servants. 

Likewise, when the Jewish people were jeopardized by the vicious plan of 
Haman, Esther received more than just the wise counsel of her cousin. She was 
surrounded by a group of women who joined her in fasting and assisted with preparations 
to approach the king (Esth. 4:15). Victory resulted, as it did in David’s case, when God 
blessed him in exile with a group known as the “mighty men” (2 Sam. 23:8-39). David’s 
band of thirty worked together in small units and showed immense courage in its service. 
Without a group of devoted people around him, where would the sometimes morose 


psalmist have found himself in God’s plan? 
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Small Groups and Global Mission 


Finally, God strategically mobilized small groups of people to spread the gospel 
of Christ despite tremendous cultural opposition and religious hostility. Cultural and 
political barriers created numerous difficulties for the fledgling Church, but it was 
unstoppable, spreading through the zealous work of several strategically deployed small 
groups. Beginning with the disciples (Acts 2) and continuing with various Pauline groups 
and their converts, evangelism through small groups proved extremely effective.'° Not 
only the pioneers, but also the converts that followed used small groups to strengthen and 
expand the mass communication of the gospel—using a community (e.g., small group) to 


reach a community. 


Small Groups Eliminate Threatening Obstacles 


Threats to advancement constantly imperil God’s people in their pursuit of the 
prophetic vision. Working together multiplies the odds of defeating such obstacles. This 
principle is found throughout the scriptural tradition, but nowhere so richly as 
Nehemiah’s account of the rebuilding of the wall at Jerusalem following the return of the 
Jewish people. Nehemiah orchestrated the rebuilding of the wall in just fifty-two days, 
when others thought it could not be done. Faced with the disheartened condition of the 
remnant, a city whose chief symbol of strength—the encircling wall and gates—lay in 


ruins, and a less-than-helpful small group of troublemakers (Sanballat, Tobiah, and 


10 The associates the Apostle Paul included Barnabus, Silas, Luke, Timothy, Titus, Apollos, 
Epaphroditus, Priscilla and Aquila, and many more. 
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Geshem), Nehemiah could easily have been overwhelmed. Instead, he approached the 
problem in a logical fashion, using small groups of energized workers to tackle the 


problems as they arose. 


The Start-up Challenge 


Initially, to discover actual conditions, Nehemiah gathered a small group to 
survey the wall (Neh. 2:12). The size of the group allowed him to be discreet, moving 
about at night, with a minimum of disruption to the routines of those around him—friend 
or foe. A small group is easier to mobilize for action, an obvious advantage when trying 
to accelerate the growth and advancement of an organization. Nehemiah eliminated 
typical start-up problems such as opposing public opinion, negative attitudes, and 
antagonistic influencers (Neh. 2:10, 19). By personally investigating the situation with 
the aid of a small group, Nehemiah formed his understanding and planned his strategy 
free of these hindrances. When he did approach the people publicly, he identified with 
them as a group—using inclusive language: “you see the trouble we are in” (Neh. 2:17) 
—rather than speaking as an outsider. His scouting trip allowed him to speak with 
firsthand knowledge, which complemented his heart for them, further strengthening their 


relationship. 
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The Motivation Challenge 


When the rebuilding began, small groups were again employed to take on the 
monumental project. Divided into sections, the task became manageable. Nehemiah 3 
lists groups organized on the homogeneous principle by family, geography, and 
occupation." Each was given a particular section of the wall or gate to repair. Many were 
assigned those sections of the wall nearest their own home, indicating Nehemiah’s 
understanding of the need for motivation. The groups were not inspired simply by the 
corporate vision of the task, but they were also able to see its importance on a personal 
level. Successful group life maintains the fine balance between personal and corporate 


interests. 


The Opposition Challenge 


Later, as the work progressed, intimidation by Sanballat’s group created fear and 
jeopardized the continuation, even completion, of the half-finished wall. Nehemiah 
multiplied his small groups to form work and watch details (Neh. 4:13, 16). He did not 
underestimate the problem, nor ridicule his people for their reaction to it. He simply 
utilized the effective means of small groups as a strategy by which to continue the work 
and protect the city. His use of groups throughout the growth process demonstrates the 


flexibility and ensuing usefulness of this strategy. 


'! The homogeneous principle proposes that groups grow and function best when composed of 
similar people (i.e., age, stage of life, interests, etc.). 


re 


Small Groups Provide Nurturing Environments 


Perhaps one of the greatest barriers to the growth of God’s kingdom was the 
worldview Jesus encountered as He ministered among the Jewish people. The Jewish 
people, no doubt influenced by the secular nations whose governments they had sought to 
emulate, were not prepared to embrace the idea of a suffering, serving Messiah. In order 
to create the paradigm shift from a political kingdom to the kingdom of God, Jesus 
constructed a community, His small group—the disciples. These twelve men were known 
first and foremost as a group—the Twelve—not merely a collection of individuals.” 
There is no loss of personal identity in this title, as seen in the details of particular 
disciples’ thoughts and actions shared frequently in Scripture. Yet it gives emphasis to 


the community identity. 


Nurture Requires Significant Time 


The small group design granted full access to the Teacher. For three years, the 
disciples spent practically all of their time following Jesus. He invested His limited 
time—perhaps today’s most precious commodity—in the lives of the disciples. He called 
them to himself to “be with him” (Mk. 3:14). They became eyewitnesses to what Jesus 


taught and did during His earthly ministry. 


” Leonardo Boff, Ecclesiogenesis: The Base Communities Reinvent the Church (Maryknoll, NY, 
Orbis Books, 1986), 28; cited in Julie A. Gorman, Community that is Christian: A Handbook on Small 
Groups (Wheaton, IL: Victor Books, 1993), 49. 
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When they did not understand something the first time, another opportunity for 
understanding arose.’ The trust level built over time encouraged them to learn at their 
own pace. The pace quickened over time, though. Bill Hull divides Jesus’ ministry to the 
disciples into four training periods: (1) “Come and see” (four months), (2) “Come and 
follow me” (ten months), (3) “Come and be with me” (twenty months), and (4) the final 
night (three hours). On His last night, Hull notes, Jesus filled the evening with essential 
instructions.'* He could do so because previous time spent with the disciples increased 
their capacity to learn. Similarly, in small groups, as relationships are developed and 


tested over time, the group’s strength and responsiveness improves. 


Nurture Requires Quality Instruction 


The small group format permitted individual attention and special tutoring. Jesus 
explained parables on a personal level (Lk. 8:9), challenged expectations (Mk. 4:40; 
8:33-35), and questioned motives (Matt. 20:22). The disciples could safely admit their 
confusion, ask questions, and seek clarification (Jn. 13:36). Even when they did not 
verbalize their questions, their close proximity allowed Jesus to discern their needs and 
address them (Jn. 4:33-34). Successful teaching requires the complete attention of student 


and leader, and the small group setting invites both. 


'S The disciples were privileged to witness two miraculous feedings of sizeable crowds 
(Matt.14:13-21; 15:29-39). Still they had difficulty appreciating Jesus’ divine nature (Matt. 16:5-12). 


‘4 Bill Hull, New Century Disciplemaking: Applying Jesus’ Ideas for the Future (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Baker Book, 1984), 182-3. 
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Nurture Allows Peer Interaction 


Another aspect of growth occurs outside of the leader-teacher relationship: the 
interaction that occurs between peer members of a small group. Listening and interacting 
with others stretches the boundaries of each person’s spiritual knowledge and experience, 
creating new interests and challenging assumptions, causing members to become more 
accountable and thoughtful.'* The disciples were benefited constantly from the listening 
and interacting components of group life. For some of the disciples, previous 
relationships were the doorway to involvement in the group. Andrew brought his brother, 
Peter (Jn. 1:41-42), and Philip introduced Nathanael (Jn. 1:45) to Jesus. They encouraged 
one another (Lk. 8:24-25; Jn. 20:19), and sometimes they challenged one another (Gal. 
2:11). After the Ascension, at least initially, the disciples worked together in Jerusalem to 
spread the gospel (see e.g., Acts 2, 6, 9, 15). They prayed together, ate together, traveled 
together, and no doubt fought together. 

Enjoying the success of their ministry today, it is easy to see the benefits of such 
interaction. Groups need to learn to benefit from all kinds of interaction, including those 
which may seem unpleasant. Conflict, if dealt with quickly and carefully, has the 


potential to improve relationships in the group. 


'’ Corinne Ware, Connecting to God: Nurturing Spirituality through Small Groups (Bethesda, 
MD.: The Alban Institute, 1997), 17. 
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Small Groups Create Spiritual Community 


Definition of Terms 


Community: Community is both the producer and product of spiritual vitality. 
When believers come together to support one another, work together, learn more about 
Christ, and hold one another accountable, Christian community occurs. “Biblical 
community” has been defined as “the body of Christ expressing the life and message of 
Christ to build up one another and redeem the world for God’s glory.”'® The “body of 
Christ,” an expression used of the Church (1 Corinthians 12; Ephesians 4), lives in 
community and by covenant communion with the triune God.” Practically every 
description of the New Testament church speaks of a living organism, personifying its 
ability to create and maintain relationships. 

Koinonia. The Greek word translated “community” in the New Testament is 
koinonia. There is fullness in koinonia that is cultivated in small groups. It comes from 
the root koine, meaning common, and was used to convey themes including 
commonness, sharing (spiritual and material things), togetherness, and unity in 
diversity."* Another form of the word, koinonikos, means generous. Those who share in 


God inevitably share in His nature, which includes generosity, and should be generous 


° Bill Donahue, The Willow Creek Guide to Leading Life-Changing Small Groups (Grand 
Rapids,MI: Zondervan, 1996), 27. 


’J. 1. Packer, A Passion for Faithfulness: Wisdom from the Book of Nehemiah (Wheaton, IL: 
Crossway Books, 1995), xvi. 


® Gareth Weldon Icenogle, Biblical Foundations for Small Group Ministry (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 1994), 354. 
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with others. '? The unique fellowship of the Father and Son was transferred to believers, 
uniting them in ways previously unknown. They now shared a common life together. In 
some ways, koinonia invalidates the homogeneous principle or at least suggests a 
superior standard for real fellowship. That standard is the Godhead itself. Historically, the 
koinonia experience played a crucial role in breaking the dominant place of Greek 
society’s three social structures: household, club, and citizenship.” With entry open to 
all—regardless of family name, membership card, or citizenship papers—the informal 
Christian groups met a need for which the less privileged elements of society were 
starved. Christian koinonia today continues to offer that kind of openness to all. 
Oikodomeo. Another strong growth term of community is the Greek word for 
“building up” or “edifying.” Jesus uses oikodomeo when He says, “I will build my 
church” (Matt. 16:18). Paul uses it frequently when calling the Body to the work of 
building up one another (Eph. 4:12; 1 Thes. 5:11). God is obviously the builder (1 Cor. 
3:7; Heb. 3:4), but the members are active participants. Peter calls them “living stones” (1 
Pet. 2:5). The building metaphor is yet another way to communicate the active value of 


constant growth. 


God’s Purposes for the Church 


If any scriptural passage were to be singled out as the small group guidebook, it 


would no doubt be Acts 2:42-47. The practices of believers in the Early Church convey 
'® James Montgomery Boice, Acts: An Expositional Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book, 
1997), 59. 


°° Mark Strom, Reframing Paul: Conversations in Grace and Community (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 2000), 171. 
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God’s purposes for the church and provide the mandate for congregational mission. 
Discipleship, fellowship, evangelism, service and worship shaped their daily routines. 
The outcome was tremendous growth: “The Lord added to their number daily those who 
were being saved” (Acts 2:47). Devotion to God’s purposes for His Church created the 
community which made the first believers so effective. Small groups which intentionally 
seek to fulfill God’s purposes through similar practices will also experience genuine 


growth and sustainability over the long term. 


The House Church Networks 
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Small groups referred to as “house churches”*' sparked the spontaneous growth of 


the Early Church, which was not just one group at a time, but a sudden development of 
networks of groups all over Jerusalem and in regions beyond Jerusalem.” The groups 
met in homes of individuals,” as well as together in the temple (Eph. 2:46). Paul 
addressed the leaders—comprised of both men and women—of these small groups many 


times, acknowledging them as the Church (Rom. 16:5; 1 Cor. 16:19). 


*! The terminology “house church” comes from Paul’s greetings from/to particular leaders and 
“the church that meets in their home” (e.g., Rom. 16:5; 1 Cor. 16:19; Col. 4:15). 


*? Tbid., Icenogle, Biblical Foundations, 356. 


°° New Testament house churches included those of Lydia in Philippi (Acts 16:14-15); Gaius in 
Corinth (Rom. 16:23); Stephanas in Corinth (1 Cor. 16:15); Aquila and Priscilla in Ephesus (1 Cor. 16:19); 
Aristobulus and Narcissus in Rome (Rom. 16:10-11); Archippus in Colossae (Phim. 1:2); and Nympha in 
Colossae (Col. 4:15). 
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Consistent with the cultivation of spiritual community, the house churches 
appeared to function as extended households.” Eventually, with the conversion of 
Constantine in A.D. 313, the Church focused on structures and institutional concerns, 
effectively weakening the value of community.” In order to grow numerically and 
spiritually, the Church—as a living organism—requires attention first be given to its 


people, both leaders and members. 


Small Group Leadership Development and Organizational Growth 


Growth is a multifaceted subject. The scope of the project incorporates three 
aspects: general growth of the organization (in this case, the small group system), 
leadership growth, and to a limited extent, spiritual growth. Each is interdependent, but 
leadership development is the pivotal factor. Leaders form the bridge between the 
individual members and the movement of the group as a whole. Their development, then, 
is essential to the success of the others. Small groups have the capacity to generate 
quality leaders quickly, which in turn permits the kind of exponential multiplication seen 


in the Early Church (see e.g., Acts 2:41, 47; 4:4; 5:14). 


** Craig Van Gelder, The Essence of the Church: A Community Created by the Spirit (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Book, 2000), 168. 


2 Icenogle, Biblical Foundations, 360. 
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Small Groups Cultivate Shared Leadership 


Shared Leadership Is Healthier 


Through the eyes of Moses’ visiting father-in-law, Jethro, Exodus 18 introduces 
the reader to the daily life of the people of Israel early in their wilderness travels. Even as 
an outsider, Jethro discerned the need for drastic change in the leadership system. After 
an entire day of watching Moses minister solo to the weary masses, he told him that the 
setup was not good for him or the people. It was simply too much work for one person. 
Jethro then suggested a thorough plan of leadership development through shared 
leadership, which began with training everyone for leadership by teaching them the basic 
principles of righteous living. This was critical not only for the obvious reasons of 
improving their quality of life and minimizing the kind of problems Moses was 
adjudicating, but it also represented the beginnings of a leadership pipeline through 
which emerging leaders could be identified and existing leaders could be strengthened 
and supported. The first generation of leaders were selected according to characteristics 
of integrity. Once the leadership was in place, the people were divided into small groups 
with leaders over each division (Exod 18:22-23), so that needs could be met in a more 
systematic, strategic and timely fashion through the newly created network. A system of 
appeals and accountability made the organization stronger and more efficient (Exod 
18:24-25). Small groups cannot be successfully deployed, nor achieve its mission of 
identifying emerging leaders and strengthening existing leaders unless the “point” leader 


is willing to delegate responsibilities, take the time to select and train leaders, give 
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opportunities, and demonstrate a willingness to share.*° Through a structured and 
distributed small group system and the empowerment of the Spirit of God, the possibility 
for meeting needs and moving towards the prophetic vision of a “beloved community” 


becomes an attainable goal. 


Shared Leadership Stimulates Growth 


Sometimes even the discouraging possibilities give way to growth through shared 
leadership. A potential crisis forms the backdrop for one of the most fascinating passages 
of scripture concerning the Early Church. In Acts 6:1-7, there is a record of a growing 
dispute between different language groups who were participants in the daily food 
distribution program of the church. The church had enjoyed exponential growth and now 
had to manage the problems attendant to it. To overlook this seemingly minor problem 
would have proved detrimental. Instead, the Twelve listened to the problem, realized 
their own limitations, and introduced the Early Church to the concept of shared 
leadership. They encouraged the group to select qualified leaders to administer this 
particular responsibility. The group agreed, chose wisely, and the apostles commissioned 
them with prayer. The result was not only continued growth, but an increased capacity to 
deliver ministry to the people. More preaching took place, more people became disciples, 
and even some hardcore cases (the priests) became obedient to the faith (Acts 2:7). 


Unmentioned, but obviously taken care of, was the minor operational problem that started 


°° The term “point leader” is used to indicate whoever has been assigned in the context of a local 
congregation to “champion” the development of small group architecture. 
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the entire incident. Shared leadership overlooks no one, while simultaneously building 


everyone. 


Small Groups Consistently Raise Successors 


The Necessity of Leadership Multiplication. 


Shared leadership ensures another important factor in organizational health: a 
successor. Creating and nurturing a healthy group without providing for its future is 
irresponsible. Moses, as leader of the Israelites, was not exactly a “small” group leader, 
but he does provide us with one of the earliest examples of raising a successor. Joshua 
was with Moses on numerous occasions, including the Mount Sinai experiences (Exod. 
24:13) and as one of the spies on the Promised Land investigation (Num. 13:8; 14:6). 
When the time came, in preparation for his own death, Moses introduced Joshua to the 
people of Israel as the emerging new leader of the nation. (Deut. 31:1-8). Unfortunately, 
Joshua did not develop a leader to replace himself, and Jdg. 2:7 relates the outcome of 
this breakdown in the leadership pipeline when it says, “The people served the Lord 
throughout the lifetime of Joshua and of the elders who outlived him and who had seen 
all the great things the Lord had done for Israel.” Afterward, the Israelites turned to 
idolatry (Jdg. 2:10-12). Apparently, Joshua was so focused on the huge task of 
conquering the Promised Land that he failed to prepare the next generation of leaders by 


allowing them to experience the call, power, and commission of the Lord.*’ No leader 


2? Ds. 71:18 declares, “Even when I am old and gray, do not forsake me, O God, till I declare your 
power to the next generation, your might to all who are to come.” 
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wants to see his or her life’s work evaporate. No matter how difficult the time constraints, 


developing more leaders must always be a priority. 


The Generational Connection. 


Leaving a legacy of leadership to the next generation adds value to their lives and 
credibility to the leaders they succeed. It is a truth applicable to small groups of all kinds, 
including families: There is always a parental responsibility to pass on a living testimony 
of the reality of God’s grace and power to their children. They have the right not only to 
be taught the truth but to see it embodied in leadership and example, both within the 
family and the church.” Jesus’ development of the disciples to fulfill the Great 
Commission lays out a plan that others can easily follow. The disciples, in obedience to 
the Scripture (Ps. 109:8) followed Jesus’ plan. Observe their first order of business 
following the Ascension. Peter led the group to choose someone to take the place of 
leadership vacated by the suicide of Judas (Acts 1:20), because “he was one of our 
number and shared in this ministry” (Acts 1:17). They chose Matthias to fill the position, 
demonstrating their solidarity as well as a resistance to exclusivity. If not actually 
understanding Jesus’ own emphasis on developing leaders for the future, their example 
did set a precedent for others to follow. Habitually working to identify, recruit, develop 
and deploy emerging new leaders is a responsible way to avoid leaving an organization 


unprepared for the future. 


*8 Lloyd J. Ogilvie, ed., The Communicator’s Commentary, Judges, Ruth, by David Jackman 
(Dallas: Word, 1991), 53. 
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The Individual Factor. 


Developing other leaders is the lifework of every leader. Nothing took greater 
priority in terms of people than Jesus’ time spent with His disciples. Paul understood the 
leader’s mission intimately and given the defection of Demas, he knew the 
disappointment of termination in the development of a leader (2 Tim. 4:9). He also knew 
the joy of investing in another’s life. He continually encouraged Timothy, whom he 
called his dear son, to hold his teaching as the pattern for ministry. Additionally, he 
taught Timothy to make it his aim to imitate the practice by entrusting that teaching to 
“teliable men who will also be qualified to teach others” (2:2). It was not enough for 
Timothy to concentrate on his own ministry, no matter how difficult (1 Tim. 4:12; 2 Tim. 


4:3-5). Paul ingrained vision for the future in the leaders he developed. 


Small Groups Enable Leader Multiplication 


The Example of Gideon. 


At first glance, Gideon seems an unlikely character to illustrate anything group 
related. He appears in Scripture as a lonely figure in a solitary place, threshing grain in 
hiding for fear of the Israelites’ enemy. An “army of one” he was not. Yet the Lord 
focused on him to become the next great leader of the people of Israel, teaching how the 
leader functions in the development of others. Examining Jdg. 6:7-40 from God’s 
perspective, rather than Gideon’s, reveals three vital characteristics for the small group 


leader to remember in cultivating new leadership: (1) The leader must be able to see 
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potential in a future leader, even when the person themselves cannot. (2) As a motivator, 
a leader must turn the emerging leader’s focus to the possibilities of the future, rather 
than becoming mired in answering excuses. (3) The leader should also demonstrate 
incredible patience. Patience tempered with kindness is revealed in God’s continuing 
with Gideon after his narrow brush with obedience. Even after repeated confirmation, 
Gideon only removed his father’s idol at night and in the company of servants. What 
some may view as cowardice, God—through the filter of patience—may have seen as the 
ability to influence followers: a basic leadership skill. Gideon must have thoroughly 
exercised God’s patience with his entire fleece routine, but God granted his requests. 
Why? Because at the time, the future leader required it. Seeing potential, pointing out 
possibilities, and exercising patience are essential to the development and multiplication 
of leaders, but these are not the only necessities. Emerging leaders also require generous 
quantities of encouragement and time, and incremental doses of responsibility. Knowing 
when to give these and being willing to do it brings success to the multiplying leader’s 


efforts. 


The Example of the Disciples. 


The ability to spot potential cannot be overemphasized in the development of 


emerging new leaders. If the Church is going to take seriously “the priesthood of all 


believers,” (1 Pet. 2:9) then the blinders must be removed and God’s vision for the heart 
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transferred. Successful small group ministries literally teach that every person is a 
potential leader, regardless of personality, appearance, demeanor, or history.” 

Jesus demonstrated this in His choice of disciples. Certainly Matthew offered 
nothing attractive from his tax collector post, yet the Lord did not hesitate to call him 
(Matt. 9:9-10). What did the Lord see in the fishermen he encountered one day—Peter, 
Andrew, James, and John—that spoke “inner circle” and prompted His call (Mk. 1:16- 
20)? Of course the Spirit of God leads, but the leader has to have a willingness to see 


potential, acquiring a habit of looking for it. 


Small Groups Provide Excellent Leadership Training 


Groups Incubate Leadership Qualities 


The Pastoral Epistles delineate a host of desirable leadership qualities. The lists 
that appear in 1 Tim. 3:1-13 and Tit. 1:5-9 suggest characteristics that people should see 
and expect in those who would aspire to leadership in the church. Nowhere does 
Scripture say that if these features are automatically present, then a person is eligible for 
leadership. Instead, as basic components of leaders in the scriptural tradition, these 
characteristics set a standard by which developing leaders may compare themselves and 
actively pursue strengthening their leadership abilities. 

Young pastors Timothy and Titus were equipped to shape their curriculum as they 


sought to develop leadership skills and qualities.** Working within the contexts of new 


9 Joel Comiskey, Leadership Explosion (Houston, TX: Touch, 2000), 35. 
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churches and the even smaller segment of developing leaders, they could concentrate on 
and nurture biblical leaders. Introducing persons who previously participated in cultures 
antagonistic to the Christian message to the concepts of integrity, healthy family 
relationships, and spiritual maturity was no easy task. With specific guidelines, though, 
the emerging new leaders could be challenged to common goals and held accountable for 
them. 

Note the weightier emphasis in Scripture upon character, rather than skills. Both 
are present, and both are needed. Competence comes as skills develop, while character is 
a matter of heart.*’ Unfortunately, it is possible to become skilled without developing 
character. To prevent creating powerful leaders without integrity, leadership development 


must include an emphasis on “being” as well as “doing.” 


Groups Offer Performance Opportunities 


Small groups incubate leaders in the activities of faith as well. When Jesus called 
the Twelve, He moved them beyond a look-and-listen mode of education to the actual 
practice of it. He did not exactly ease them into ministry, but after being with Him, 
observing His ministry, and hearing His teaching, Jesus sent them out to do it. Matt. 10:1- 
42 explains their first solo opportunity. Equipped with the power to preach, heal, and cast 
out evil spirits, they were sent out to try it on their own. Given the opportunity to 


minister, they experienced success (Mk. 6:12-13). However, their training was not yet 


°° Timothy is an excellent example of a product of the small group as leadership “incubator.” His 
spiritual heritage via mother, grandmother, and their Christian community prepared him for future ministry 
(2 Tim. 1:5). 


3! Donahue, The Willow Creek Guide, 38. 
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complete. After their initial trial, they continued to spend time with Jesus so that they 
could fine-tune their leadership skills by assisting Him in ministry. Thus, they learned 


how to depend on God, not themselves, and how to work with one another. 


Groups Nurture Mentoring Relationships 


Group life provides the context to build healthy relationships. People meet and get 
to know those they may not otherwise have met. In the small group environment of trust 
and hope, some relationships grow deeper than others. Often people will form 
accountability relationships with those in their groups. The entire group may extend 
accountability to some degree, but a smaller portion of the group may deal with other 
areas. 

One of the best mentors in the New Testament was Barnabus. He significantly 
affected Paul’s life and ministry as well as others. In Acts 9, following Paul’s conversion, 
Barnabus bridged the gap between Paul and the disciples in Jerusalem. Paul became a 
part of their ministry group, thanks to the intervention of Barnabus. Later, Barnabus 
sought out Paul in Tarsus, bringing him to Antioch for a productive year of teaching 
(Acts 11:25-26). From Antioch, the two were sent out to preach the gospel in new regions 
(Acts 13:2-3). Up to the beginning of their trip, the Scriptures always refer to the mentor 
and mentee in order, “Barnabus and Saul.” Following their second missionary stop, the 
record switches to refer to “Paul and Barnabus.” Barnabus had completed his mentoring 
responsibility relative to Paul and now Paul, the emerging leader was ready to assume 


that responsibility. Shortly afterward, disagreement separated the two—a disagreement 
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about an emerging young leader (Acts 15:36-41). Barnabus saw potential in John Mark— 
potential that Paul would only appreciate much later in his life and ministry (2 Tim. 
4:11). Committed to the principle of cultivating emerging leaders, Barnabus continued to 
work with Mark and Paul partnered with Silas. Both were part of a larger group of 
ministers, but the early church history emphasized the value of these smaller, more 


intimate mentor relationships. 


Small Groups Shape Healthy Power Perspectives 


Of all the leadership subjects, “power” is perhaps the most volatile. There is no 
question of its necessity, nor can there be any doubt with regard to its potential for 
corruption. Henri Nouwen suggests that the temptation of power may seem irresistible 
because it “offers an easy substitute for the hard task of love.”* Proper understanding of 
where power comes from, how to use it, and why and when to seek it are essential for 
good leadership. Small groups are considered threatening to many pastors, because they 
recognize a capacity for the groups to become centers of illegitimate and abusive power, 
yet small groups can actually be a safeguard against such abuse by building a strong 


sense of both unity and community within local churches. 


*° Henri J. M. Nouwen, In the Name of Jesus: Reflections on Christian Leadership (New York: 
Crossroad, 1993), 59. 
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Small group leaders who know how to develop healthy relationships do not have 
as great a tendency to seek power and control.** Indeed, the scriptures deal extensively 
with this subject, showing the ability of small groups to wield, share and surrender 


power. 


The Lens of Servanthood 


Thankfully, in so many ways the disciples represented the majority of believers— 
normal people subject to temptations and faulty thinking. Contemporary Christ followers 
have to appreciate the mistakes made by the first followers of Christ. Occasionally, the 
disciples displayed an unattractive desire for power and prestige (Matt. 20:20-24). Jesus 
recognized the source of their thinking and encouraged them not to be like the world’s 
leaders. Instead He taught them that true greatness came in serving others. He was the 
prime example, “The Son of Man did not come to be served, but to serve, and to give his 
life as a ransom for many.” It was a lesson Jesus taught repeatedly, even devoting the 
precious last moments of their time together to an object lesson by washing their feet and 
admonishing them to do the same for one another (Jn. 13:12-17). According to historical 
tradition, which tells of martyrs’ deaths for all the disciples but John, the lesson taught in 
the small group was learned by every member. They devoted their lives to service, and 


even in their deaths served the cause of Christ with true greatness. 


33 Thid., 60. 


** For an exhaustive look at this subject in the Early Church, see both Acts 6 and Acts 15. 
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The Lens of Empowerment 


Power and empowerment are integrally related leadership concepts. Knowing that 
power comes from God gives the leader security to serve others and release power to 
them. Jn. 13:3 says, “Jesus knew that the Father had put all things under his power, and 
that he had come from God and was returning to God.” Secure in the present and assured 
of His future, Jesus was free to serve others. He also understood that because God was 
His source, there was no limit to the power available. He could give it to others, enabling 
greater leadership effectiveness. For the leader, recognizing God as the power source 
prompts genuine humility. “Being humble is not a matter of pretending to be worthless, 
but is a form of realism.”*” When any misconceptions about personal power are released 
in light of sincere understanding of sin, grace, and limited ability, the leader is ready to 
receive empowerment by God. Several times throughout His earthly ministry, Jesus 
empowered small groups. In Matthew 10, as discussed previously, He gives authority to 
the Twelve. In Luke 10, he does the same for a group of seventy. They were so enamored 
with the effects of such authority, that He had to temper their joy with proper perspective. 
Power is not great for its own sake; it is great because it is a reflection of God’s 
greatness, particularly to save (Lk. 10:18-20). Empowerment takes several forms. It may 
be the outright conferral of power as in the instances described earlier. It may simply be 
through words of commendation, such as the words of the Father for the Son at His 
baptism, inaugurating His ministry (Lk. 3:21-23). Paul did the same for his associate 
Titus when he wrote to the Corinthians. He built relationship between them by expressing 


Titus’ heart of love (2 Cor. 7:13-16) and showing his own trust of Titus, his “partner and 


°° Packer, A Passion for Faithfulness, 48. 
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fellow worker” (2 Cor. 8:23). Empowerment also occurs when important information is 
shared with members of the group. Jesus did not give leave the disciples uninformed 
about the future. He told them about His death and resurrection from the very beginning 
of their dawning comprehension of His identity (Mk. 8:31), and He also discussed His 
departure (Jn. 14-16), the conditions of the last days (Matthew 24), and His return (Mk. 
8:38). 

Small group networks prove useful in the influential dissemination of information 
to a church. Pastoral leadership empowers group leaders with early insight to change, and 
they cast vision within their circles. Change is more readily embraced when preparation 
for it has been made through careful and multiple avenues of communication. Jesus’ last 
personal act of empowerment on this earth was to commission the disciples. In trusting 
the eternal plan of God to them, Jesus showed immense belief in them, an act of 
empowerment itself, as was His entire ministry. Power flowed out of Jesus to those who 
came in close proximity to him, those who were near him, or those to whom he was near. 
Empowerment is the pattern of Jesus’ ministry for those who desire to participate in the 
realm of heaven. Jesus empowered those whom he loved and those who loved him. Jesus 
empowered people who wanted to know God more intimately. He empowered people 
who had given up trying to control everything in their lives. Empowerment is an action 
and experience of intimate community.” Yet He went full circle, releasing the disciples to 
ministry while simultaneously calling their attention to the fact that power comes from 
God (Matt. 28:18-20). He would add only one instruction to the Great Commission: to 


wait in Jerusalem for the promise of the Father (Lk. 24:49). His imperative is the ultimate 


2 Icenogle, Biblical Foundations, 224-5. 
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act of power acknowledgment, power given. The disciples would experience the infilling 
of the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost (Acts 2:4), opening the floodgate to a life of 


divinely empowered leadership. 


Small Groups and Spiritual Growth 


Committed leadership is essential for spiritual growth and organizational 
development. Discipleship is the ongoing process of transformation in the believer’s life 
as aresult of a relationship with the Lord Jesus Christ.*” Disciples cannot be made by any 
simplistic form of mass production. Transformation is as unique as an individual, yet 
quite nonexistent without interaction with both Christ and the church. In today’s society, 
almost regardless of church size, it is possible for people to faithfully attend church 
services and remain unattached, unknown, uninvolved, and unchanged for their efforts. 
Without meaningful relationships with the body of Christ, intentionally formed through 
small groups (such as service, education, or fellowship settings), spiritual growth will not 
automatically occur. It requires “the sharing of authentic faith, with the pursuit of clearly 
defined objectives . . . and methods of communal organization that encourage 
participation.”** Within the small group, however, dynamic change is not only possible 


but highly probable. 


°” Process Oriented Discipleship [article on-line] (Cary, NC: Baptist State Convention of North 
Carolina, 2002, accessed 3 June, 2006); available from http://www.discipleshipteam.org/process.html; 
Internet. 


°° Gilbert Bilezikian, Christianity 101: Your Guide to Eight Basic Christian Beliefs (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1993), 194. 
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Small Groups Are Commissioned to Make Disciples 


Who Received the Great Commission? 


“Go and make disciples of all nations” (Matt. 28:19). The Great Commission, the 
ultimate organizational mission statement, was given to a small group. The eleven 
disciples, trained for that defining moment, received the succinct vision from the Lord 
himself. It was not entrusted to a single person, nor a massive crowd. It was given to the 
handful of people who had experienced firsthand the power of change in a small group 
led by the Lord. It was given to the first generation of church leaders, who were 
personally called and developed by the Lord. The group contained all of the elements for 
success: trusted accountability, mutual support, a variety of talents, and a wealth of 
experience. What one person may have failed to accomplish, the group could fulfill. 
What a crowd may have assumed to be taken care of by another, a small group could not 
overlook. The small group of disciples was by no means the sole proprietor of the 
mission, rather the disciples were a pattern for future success in mission. In fact, since the 
verb “make disciples” is qualified almost immediately by “teaching them,” it cannot 
simply mean teaching. Rather, to make disciples literally meant to make more of what 


they were themselves.” 


*° Michael J. Wilkins, Discipleship in the Ancient World and Matthew’s Gospel, 2d ed. (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Book, 1995), 162. 
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What Is the Goal? 


Evangelism is really the commitment to the duplication process. Much attention 
has been given to the first verb in the statement: “Go.” But it is the second verb, “make 
disciples,” that actually carries the purpose of the first. Believers are called to make 
disciples, not merely decisions. People who accept Christ but never embrace the 
transformation Christ desires to work in them have gained far less than intended.” 

As tragic as it seems, those in small groups who perpetuate a low-expectation, non- 
transformative life are worse. They have failed to understand the goal of dynamic life in 
Christ, and they have failed to execute the clear directions he provided. It was to people 
like them that the writer of Hebrews expressed his frustration over extended spiritual 
infancy and the constant need for remedial education (Heb. 5:11-14; 6:1-3). Growth is 
expected of every believer, so every action of the group should intentionally focus on an 


outcome of transformation into Christ’s likeness in character, action, or service. 


How Does Group Life Carry Out the Mission? 


Jesus qualified the Great Commission with two additional phases. In the first 
phase, He emphasized, “baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit” (Matt. 28:19). Baptism is a tangible act of identification, but in this 
context it represents much more. Identifying with Christ must be more than the activity of 


one moment, as important as that act may be. It must be evident in the believer’s life 


“° Jesus is the Judge, but He did tell us to expect fruit (Lk. 6:44), evidence of change, as a result of 
knowing Him. 
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choices and content. The small group gives a framework to such choices by providing an 
arena through which a person can practice these identifying behaviors. It is the group’s 
responsibility to offer the teaching to impart the tools for making right decisions. 
“Teaching them to obey everything I have commanded you” (Matt. 28:20) is the second 
participle describing the disciple-making process. Jesus delineates the content of the 
teaching—everything he commanded—and the expected outcome—obedience. Anything 
less on either side of the learning experience is less than satisfactory. In order to carry out 
the mandate, group participants should include interaction with God’s Word and hold one 


another accountable for the application of that study in their daily lives. 


Small Groups Make Disciples in Community 


Ephesians 4 describes the community life to which the body of Christ is called. It 
paints a picture of the ideal, and then offers the means to achieve it. Growth is not an 
option for the truly biblical Christian community. Every member’s participation is 
expected, with dire consequences for those who fail and rich rewards for those who 
succeed. Winning and losing, though, is a corporate prospect, not an individual endeavor. 
From beginning to end, the chapter speaks to the group as a whole. The biblical mandate 
for spiritual growth will require moving “beyond [the] solitary confinement”*' in which 


much of the culture now resides. 


4. Herb Miller, Connecting with God (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1994), 73. 
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Expectations of Community 


Paul revealed some extremely high expectations for members of the Body of 
Christ in the opening words of Ephesians 4. He challenges believers to “live a life worthy 
of the calling they have received” (Eph. 1:1). Since Christ provides the only standard by 
which worthiness can be measured, immediately the reader realizes the immensity of the 
challenge. Further explanation focuses on the characteristics of the community, including 
humility, gentleness, patience, unity, and peace (Eph. 1:2-3). The perpetual identity of the 
Body is singular, a fact driven home in the poetic words of the “one Lord, one faith” 


passage (Eph. 1:4-6). Turning this ideal into reality is the work of group discipleship. 


Mechanics of Discipleship in Community 


Christ does not taunt the church with unattainable goals. The beautiful community 
life described in the previous section is made possible through the elements of 
discipleship He supplies. Instigating the journey toward maturity are the leaders given to 
the Body: apostles, prophets, evangelists, and pastor teachers (Eph. 4:11). They cannot 
accomplish the actual living of community for the group. Their role is simply to work in 
partnership with the group as equippers (Eph. 4:12). By investing in each member, the 
Body as a whole moves toward maturity. That maturity is confirmed by unity of the faith, 
knowledge of the Son, and ultimately the fullness of Christ himself (Eph. 4:13). In this 


life, therefore, the transformation never ceases. 
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Consequences of Immaturity 


Actually, the preceding statement may be voided if the Body or part of the Body 
fails to participate in the process. Any believer can choose consciously or unconsciously 
to stop growing towards maturity. The outcome of such an action is extremely damaging 
and destructive. The Body will lack stability and be susceptible to any outside influence 
(Eph. 4:14). Note the enormity of discipleship. When believers do not experience the life 
of Christ in community, they are already developmentally disabled. They do not have 
access to the life needed for growth, and they handicap the Body as a whole. Notice 
Paul’s intent to convey a double contrast with his use of the phrase “then we will no 
longer be infants” (Eph. 4:14). “Infants” contrast with the “mature” adult, and the plural 
of “infants” also contrasts with the singular of the “mature” person (Eph. 4:13). 
Individualism is a sign of immaturity, whereas unity is a sign a maturity.” If the church, 
which is so deeply entrenched in culture can grasp this truth, it will revolutionize small 
group participation. The synergy of Spirit-gifted people serving together could take the 
Church forward to growth, involvement and impact even greater than that of the first- 
century Church and permit the church to sustain that growth through self replicating 


models of transformative community. 


a Ralph P. Martin, New Testament ed., Word Biblical Commentary, vol. 42, Ephesians, by 
Andrew T. Lincoln (Dallas, TX: Word, 1990), 257. 
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Consequences of Maturity 


In the Ephesians 4 passage, Paul is not afraid to use a negative to communicate 
the importance of a concept, but he rarely leaves the discussion there. He continues the 
passage with a depiction of health and growth. The church that grows in community will 
have the ability to speak the truth in love” (Eph. 4:15). Wrongly minimized to an excuse 
to rail against a brother or sister, the phrase correctly balances the mercy and judgment 
elements of real exhortation. To move in the same direction, the church will have to have 
the courage to speak to issues that threaten its health, while at the same time enabling 
others to receive and implement the instruction. When successful, the ensuing corporate 


life will satisfactorily involve every member in increasing growth and effectiveness. 


Small Groups Create a Culture Conducive to Discipleship 


Culture holds serious sway over its inhabitants. Much of the New Testament is 
devoted to equipping the believer to realize he or she has exchanged the world’s culture 
for a spiritual reality (Romans 6-8; Ephesians 2; Colossians 3). The physical, worldly 
environment still exists and has potential for harm, but increasingly, if disciples will shed 
its grip they can continue to grow. Somewhere along the way, “discipleship” became 
defined in terms of a limited time event. What is supposed to be a lifelong process has 
been consigned to a particular time, initial phase, achievement, or set of practices. One 
class (e.g., New Members Orientation) or one event (e.g., baptism) does not, in and of 


itself, make a disciple. Rather, discipleship is a continuous journey from the first moment 
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of commitment to Christ until we are face to face in the present of God (Rom. 8:17-25). It 
is a dynamic journey: “We... . are being transformed into his likeness with ever- 
increasing glory” (2 Cor. 3:18). A disciple is a perpetual student, not a graduate. 
Commencement exercises take place after this life concludes. What is the implication for 
discipleship? In this lifetime, discipleship is never over. What are the overt 
responsibilities of small groups? First, small groups should exist. “The demands of the 
life of discipleship in a fundamentally inhospitable environment heighten the importance 
of mutuality.”** Second, small groups should provide an environment where common, 
progress-threatening obstacles can be eliminated, and a readiness for change is kept fresh 


before the group. 


A Learning Culture 


Discipleship begins with learning. Learning is a complex process that involves 
bringing truth to the student in such a way that he or she understands and acts upon it. 
The essential curriculum can be summarized in three vital subjects: (1) the person of 
Christ, (2) the Word of God, and (3) the power of the Spirit. These are the fields that 
Jesus, the Teacher, emphasized in His discipleship of the Twelve. Together they form a 
foundation for the changes that are required in a disciple and the methods that will yield 
such change. None of these truths were grasped with one lesson. In Peter’s life, Jesus 
often took occasion to teach and re-teach a lesson before even an elementary 
understanding was reached, which is the beauty and joy of the Christian life. Disciples 


never become so well versed in the truth of God that they graduate from the need to learn 


“8 Grenz, Theology for the Community, 646. 
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more. The depth of the subject invites; it never frustrates. Discipleship also involves 
change. Learning itself is not enough. It is entirely possible to have an intellectual 
knowledge of the things of God and still not allow their truths to change who one is and 
how one acts. Jesus said that a person’s identity could be discerned by his fruit (Matt. 
7:17) and that those who love Him would obey His commands (Jn. 14:15). A learning 


culture anticipates great change for its members. 


A Sanctifying Culture 


Small groups provide an effective environment for correcting attitudes, ideas and 
actions that are inconsistent with Christian witness. In a larger setting, people can live 
quite comfortably at odds with the claims of the gospel, but in a situation where they are 
really known, it is less likely that they can live in contradiction comfortably. The apostles 
used the small group setting of local churches to bring correction to various issues they 
encountered. Each time the members were left in a healthier state. In the Corinthian 
correspondence, Paul addressed a specific incidence of sexual immorality. He advised 
strong discipline (1 Cor. 5:1-5) and strong reconciliation (2 Cor. 2:5-11). When he heard 
about the Thessalonians’ misunderstanding about life, death, and the return of Christ, he 
softened his instructions to “mind your own business” with proactive admonitions to help 
others (1 Thes.4:11, 5:14). A sanctifying culture cannot be characterized by 
condemnation. It must productively seek to move members beyond dysfunction towards 


the fullness of the life intended through Christ. 
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John, the apostle of love, recorded the heart of the Lord with respect to believers’ 
sanctification in the seven letters to the churches of Revelation. For example, Jesus 
confronted the church at Pergamum (Rev. 2:12-17), unstable in its compromising 
doctrine, with two options: (1) repent and face Him as Lord or (2) continue to 
compromise and fight Him as foe. The choice seems obvious, and the Lord enclosed the 
fearful ultimatum with liberal doses of praise and vision for something better. A 
sanctifying culture takes no delight in dysfunction or its confrontation, but it does not 


shrink from addressing it. 


A Forgiving Culture 


Although perhaps overlapping with the subject discussed in the previous section, 
a small group environment should provide a safe place to fail when attempting to live for 
God. Peter found his group a safe launching place when he stretched his faith and walked 
on water (Matt. 14:29-31). He was neither excommunicated nor, it seems, ridiculed by 
the other disciples. When Thomas expressed doubt about the risen Lord, he did not quit 
the ministry after seeing Jesus (Jn. 20:26-29). In each of these cases, Jesus brought a 
concise word of rebuke for their lack of faith, but He did not cut them off. For Peter, 
thankfully, there was no three-strikes-rule. Although Peter’s boldness frequently got him 
in trouble and Thomas seemed to be a bit negative (Jn. 11:16), the group of disciples 
understood the importance of forgiveness. They had probably learned it because they had 
all been through the tandem experiences of failure and forgiveness on numerous 
occasions. Whether it was James and John exuberantly offering to scorch Samaritans (Lk. 


9:52-55) or occupy the seats of honor in heaven (Matt. 20:22), the biblical record reveals 
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the imperfections of its characters. It also tells the rest of their story, which includes 


triumphing over such failures to partner with God in growing His kingdom. 


An Encouraging Culture 


Finally, and possibly the most important cultural characteristic required for 
successful discipleship, small groups must be no-holds barred, enthusiastic encouragers 
of their membership. Almost anything can be accomplished with a cheering section, 
including overcoming past injury, present challenge and anticipated adversity. Heb. 3:13 
says, “Encourage one another daily, as long as it is called Today, so that none of you may 
be hardened by sin’s deceitfulness.” In the midst of a deadly serious exhortation on the 
dangers of sin, encouragement is offered as an effective counter weapon. Later, the 
author repeats his admonition, “And let us consider how we may spur one another on 
toward love and good deeds. Let us not give up meeting together, as some are in the habit 
of doing, but let us encourage one another—and all the more as you see the Day 
approaching” (10:24-25). The phrase “give up,” from the participle enkateleipontes, 
suggests abandonment or forsaking someone or something. It is the word Jesus used in 
His striking cry from the cross, “My God, my God, why have you forsaken me?” (Matt. 
27:46).“* Community supplies the antidote to abandonment and enlists the support of 
every member for the discipleship of the whole. 

Based on the communal character of God, small groups have the potential to 


nurture a spiritual community capable of achieving dynamic results. Lives change. 


a George Guthrie, Hebrews (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1998), 345. 
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Leaders multiply. More people accept Christ as Lord. Ongoing spiritual transformation is 
facilitated. At least these are the biblical precedents given foundation throughout both 
Old and New Testaments. Now the contemporary church like its predecessors in history 
must wade through institutional baggage, reclaim transformational power, and 


communicate a compelling vision for community that is irresistible. 


Historical Foundations: Engaging the Church 


Early Christian communities were largely concerned with preparations for the 
anticipated return of Christ and the conclusion of history. The writings of Paul which are 
among the earliest documents in the New Testament reveal that the majority of these 
early Christians were convinced that both of these cataclysmic events would take place 
within their lifetime.* This focus on the “eschaton” motivated and energized them to 
adopt a communal life together that consisted of shared property, sparseness of material 
comfort and charitable activities.“ Initially, their numbers were few, so the practice and 
pattern of gathering in small groups from “house to house” for fellowship as described by 
the writer of Luke-Acts made it easy to distribute resources and to provide mutual and 
collegial support for one another. 

Floyd Filson pointed out five ways in which to understand the significance of 
“house churches’’ in engaging members of the early church: (1) the house church made a 


distinctively Christian worship experience possible, despite the Jewish antecedents of 


“° See Paul’s early letters to the Thessalonians and his response to the Christians at Corinth in 
Chapter 15. 


46 Acts 5 
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most of its members, (2) the house church facilitated the use of the “family” as a 
metaphor in early Christian communities and thereby made attachment and assimilation 
easier, (3) the house church on a negative note tended to facilitate the development of 
factional strife among members, (4) the house church also made it possible for Christians 
of different social strata to congregate comfortably and (5) the house church was the 
training ground for Christian leaders who were to build the church after the loss of 
apostolic’ guidance.” 

Dr. Robert Banks in Paul’s Idea of Community rightly asserts that “the gospel is 
not a purely personal matter. It has a social dimension. It is a communal affair. To 
embrace the gospel, then is to enter into community.” In community, these early 
Christians celebrated only two rituals in addition to the standard Jewish rituals: the love- 
feast and the Lord’s Supper, a celebratory re-enactment of the last meal between Christ 
and his followers; activities which were easy to manage in the small group “house 
gatherings” that marked this early period and served to reinforce the common sacred 


bonds that had brought them together. 


The Small Group as Strategy 


The small group has been used strategically throughout the history of the church 


as a tool not only for growth, but for the effective organization and engagement of its 


members in the continuing work of Christ. George C. Homan’s definition is 


“” Abraham J. Malherbe, Social Aspects of Early Christianity (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 
1983), 61. 


48 Robert Banks, Paul’s Idea of Community (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1983), 26. 
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representative of the groups that emerged in the church during these embryonic years and 
has the virtue of simplicity: “a number of persons, or members, each of whom, while the 
group is meeting, interacts with every other, or is able to do so, or can at least take 
personal cognizance of every other.””’ It is clear from the writings of the New Testament 
that the Christian mission as it was understood by Jesus of Nazareth and the original 
twelve disciples who followed him was largely envisioned as a Jewish mission and 
therefore preparation for the end of time involved only the “chosen people.” However, 
the “chosen people” were of two types: Palestine Jews and Diaspora Jews. While there 
were some differences between the two groups, their similarities far outweighed their 
differences which made these small intimate fellowships more palatable to facilitate. 
However, as the number of Jewish disciples grew in Jerusalem and began to embrace 
people of different ethnic and geographic persuasions: the challenge of how to organize 
this nascent fellowship so as to ensure the integrity of teaching, ministry to the members 
and cohesiveness of the group was heightened. Carl George in his book, Prepare Your 
Church for the Future dates the challenge of effective engagement and organization back 
to the very beginnings of the first church in Jerusalem.” A cursory reading of the Acts 
narrative portrays this early church as an unusual and remarkable model of quality 
ministry,” yet as it continued to grow and expand: its numerical expansion quickly 
threatened to undo its incredible strengths. This early church quickly outgrew its capacity 


to follow through on what it professed and the result was dissension in the membership 


“DLL. Sills, ed. The International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, vol. 6, The Study of 
Groups, by George Caspar Homans (New York, NY: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1974), 254. 


°° Carl George, Prepare Your Church for the Future (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book, 1992), 43. 
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and dissatisfaction with the leadership.” The writer of Acts provides us with this 
contextual narrative: 


In those days, as the number of the disciples was 
multiplying, there arose a complaint by the Hellenistic Jews 
against the Hebraic Jews that their widows were being 
overlooked in the daily distribution. Then the Twelve 
summoned the whole company of the disciples and said, “It 
would not be right for us to give up preaching about God to 
wait on tables. Therefore, brothers, select from among you 
seven men of good reputation, full of the Spirit and 
wisdom, whom we can appoint to this duty. But we will 
devote ourselves to prayer and to the preaching ministry.” 
The proposal pleased the whole company. So they chose 
Stephen, a man full of faith and the Holy Spirit, and Philip, 
Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and Nicolaus, a 
proselyte from Antioch. They had them stand before the 
apostles, who prayed and laid their hands on them. So the 
preaching about God flourished, the number of the 
disciples in Jerusalem multiplied greatly, and a large group 
of priests became obedient to the faith. (Acts 6:1-7) 


It was clear even to the earliest leaders of the church that the growth of the church 
had now become a problem for the church and in order for its expansion to continue 
without a serious reduction in the quality of what was being offered: some type of 
structural reorganization was absolutely critical. The solution proposed by these early 
church leaders was the deployment of a different type of small group than they had 
utilized up to this point. Previously the small groups had been utilized only as a means of 
support, teaching and prayer, but now leaders of the church strategically deployed the 
small group mentioned in this pericope with specific task assignments. This strategic 
realignment of the small group as a tool allowed early church leaders to address all types 
of needs as they emerged and liberated the church to continue to expand without 


sacrificing the quality of its ministry. 


2 Acts 6:1-7 
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This deployment of the small group as a strategic tool for engaging the members 
of the church and organizing the life and ministry of the church continued when Jewish 
followers of Christ were scattered in Diaspora all across Asia Minor under the ten 
successive persecutions of the church at the hands of Roman leaders.* Indeed, it is very 
likely that the Christian movement would have been completely wiped out were it not for 
the adaptive and flexible ministry model provided by the small group strategy. Pushed 
out of Jerusalem, Christianity spread in concentric circles in each place that Christians 
settled with the first church in the province being the center of an expanding network.” 
As the church grew in one particular location, other house churches would be formed 
who did not view themselves as separate churches, but as one community in different 
locations. This point is reiterated by the assumption on the part of the Apostle Paul that 
one letter would suffice for a region, although it was common knowledge that several 
groups existed there.” 

These emergent early churches were primarily an urban phenomenon established 
on major trade routes that made it easier for them to both locate and facilitate affiliation.*° 
The house church served as a center of hospitality and offered an attractive alternative for 


early Christian travelers to the inns which tended to be seedy places of ill repute. The 


°° Paul L. Maier, Eusebius, The Church History: A New Translation with Commentary (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Kregel, 1999). 


4 Malherbe, Social Aspects of Early Christianity, 62. 
»° Tbid., 70. 


6 Thid., 63. 
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house church was also a viable alternative to corporate construction of “houses of 
worship.””” 

The strategic development of small groups was critical not only to address the 
challenge of external persecution, but also to ensure that the quality of ministry did not 
diminish in the face of the emerging popularity of the Christian movement. Although it is 
clear that the earliest Christian communities following the death of Jesus of Nazareth 
were small, communal groups under the leadership of the original disciples of Jesus 
Christ and then subsequently under the financial and administrative control of the seven 
servants appointed for precisely that administrative purpose: it is also evident that the 


church quickly adapted this model to address all types of needs that emerged in these 


young faith communities. 


The Challenge of Inclusion and Expansion 


Paul’s great innovation and contribution was the successful expansion of the 
Christian mission into areas, ethnicities and cultures that were non-Jewish. His ability to 
accommodate and adapt the message of Christ was in the end the primary reason why 
Christianity survived as a religion.” Part of Paul’s conversion of the mission was to 
reconfigure Christian activity. While Christian activity had largely focused on 
preparations for the end of time and on communal life, Paul believed that the Christian 


mission was to spread the truth about Christ as the dead and yet risen Savior and to 


5” Thid., 68. 


°° Rodney Stark, The Rise of Christianity (New York: Harper and Row, 1996.), 74. 
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prepare as many people as possible for the upcoming apocalypse. Wayne A. Meeks in his 
work, The First Urban Christians: The Social World of the Apostle Paul describes these 
small groups of believers in effecting Paul’s vision of the church when he says: 

One cannot read far in the letters of Paul and his disciples 

without discovering that it was concern about the internal 

life of the Christian groups in each city that prompted most 

of the correspondence. The letters also reveal that those 

groups enjoyed an unusual degree of intimacy, high levels 

of interaction among members, and a very strong sense of 

internal cohesion and distinction both from outsiders and 

from “the world.” 
For Paul, Christians, both individuals and the group were charged to serve as euangelos 
or “evangelists” sharing the good news of grace with all persons of all persuasions. This 
reconfiguration of the role of the Christian into global herald was in large part the most 
important cause of the dramatic spread of Christianity throughout the Mediterranean 
world. The small groups of believers mentioned in many of Paul’s letters provided a 
highly adaptive, flexible and effective context for communication, ministry and group 
cohesion to be sustained.® The Gentile mission largely focused on Greeks throughout 
Asia Minor and Syria, but it very quickly expanded to Europe, the Arabian Peninsula and 
North Africa. Paul and his immediate successors focused on Asia Minor and Europe, but 
the mission also went south into Arabia and Africa and east into Mesopotamia existing 


sometimes as “house fellowships” and at other times as “house churches.”*' The earliest 


gatherings of these communities throughout the Diaspora were small, isolated and self- 


°° Wayne A. Meeks, The First Urban Christians: The Social World of the Apostle Paul (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University, 1983), 74. 


° Tbid. 
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governing and while utilizing a small group strategy made each of these “missions” 
relatively independent, it also explains the need for both pastoral letters and visits in an 
attempt to reinforce the fundamental message of Jesus and to foster some semblance of 
unity among those who profession was common. Yet despite the letters, admonitions and 
visits, there were aspects of faith and practice that remained unique, such as the belief 
among Ethiopian Christians that they were in a direct descent line with King David.” 
Paul and his immediate followers were clearly more interested in the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor, the Balkans, Greece and later Rome itself. While there was a vague sense of 
hierarchy emerging in this rapidly spreading movement, especially in the later letters of 
Paul’s protégés: communal Christian life was more or less egalitarian and somewhat 
democratic. Each community had a set of elders, or presbyters, that made larger decisions 
for the community and a set of priests or deacons that helped with ritual matters. As the 
letters of Paul indicate, there was no gender bias in determining who would provide 
leadership in the groups or in the church itself.” 

As the mission continued to spread to Corinth, class strata in the church and 
disagreements about eating meat offered to idols became a significant “disengagement” 
factor accounting for the tension between the “weak” and the “strong.” (1 Corinthians 8) 
Paul highlights the glaring favoritism of rich over poor as part of the eschatological 
drama that separates the just from the unjust. (1 Corinthians 11).™ Prior to Paul, 


distinctions among people in terms of wealth or giftedness were wedges of separation, 


® Thid. 


3 Thid., 121. 


* Banks, Paul’s Idea of Community, 78. 
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but after Paul, those selfsame characteristics became the basis of service to people.” 
Paul’s approach to communal life made Christianity hugely attractive and its lure 
absolutely magnetic because he was willing to radically depart from prevailing first 
century attitudes about religious organization. Paul accepted no formal distinction 
between priests and laity, between officials of the church and ordinary members. Paul 
rejected any spiritual aristocracy in these emerging communities. Paul used the language 
of the priesthood to apply to ordinary members of the community and in so doing, never 
refers to the sacred caste, object or activity. Paul assigned responsibility for the practical 
operation of these early communities to the community itself, encouraging believers to 


“bear each others burdens” (Gal. 6:2). 


The Challenge of Institutional Organization 


As these smaller communities of believers grew, both in cities and in surrounding 
towns, small groups that had only been sporadically organized were increasingly 
structured in hierarchical fashion and borrowed notions of organization from the 
surrounding culture.” Before the close of the New Testament canon, one notes the 
mention of several “offices” that have emerged in the church: among them, “bishops, 


pastors, teachers, prophets and evangelists.” 


°° Tbid., 127. 
% Tbid., 128. 
5? Meeks, The First Urban Christians, 86. 


88 Thid., 42. 
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Believers who gathered in groups were placed under the social, economic and 
religious control of episkipoi or “bishops.” These bishops eventually gained control over 
not only individual groups of believers who gathered in urban areas, but also over 
Christian communities who assembled from house to house in surrounding rural areas. 
This institutional form of leadership posed significant problems, both in terms of its 
maintenance and its ability to continue to adapt to the cultures and challenges that 


surrounded this new movement. 


Doctrinal Challenges 


It must be noted that throughout the first three centuries of the Christian 
movement, Christianity was forced to compete for followers with a host of similar 
mystical religions all throughout the Greek world. The most important was Mithraism, 
which shared many similar characteristics with Christianity.” Unlike Christianity, 
though, Mithraism barred women from worship and a large number of the earliest 
converts to Christianity were women, even though Paul followed orthodox Jewish 
cultural notions argued that women should be silent on religious matters. 

Another religion popular throughout the Greek world was gnosticism, which 
comes from the Greek word for “knowledge.” While the origins of Gnosticism are largely 
obscure dating back to at least the seventh century B.C., the first recorded Gnostic 


teacher is Simon Magus who was a contemporary of the Twelve.” 


 Thid., 54-72. 


”° See Acts 8 as a reference on Simon Magus. 
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The Gnostic religion centered around the figure of Sophia, or Wisdom, who was 
believed to have come down from Heaven to Earth, where she became besmirched, but 
was raised up again by God to heaven. This religion was a derivative from the earlier 
Canaanite religion, which also worshipped a Wisdom that had descended and risen to 
Heaven. 

What is significant about Gnosticism is that it made itself at home with practically 
every religion circulating around the Mediterranean. The worship of Sophia was easily 
folded into Zoroastrianism, with its battle between good and evil, Judaism, with its 
concept of a supreme God, Stoicism, with its myth of the descent of light to the earth, 
Mithraism, with its story of the descent and resurrection of the sun-god, and, finally, 
Christianity, with its story of the descent and resurrection of Christ. 

Christian Gnosticism was a major competing religion for early Christianity; one 
of its most popular manifestations was the assertion that the Divine spirit of Christ 
dwelled in the body of the man Jesus. In this respect, then, the spirit of Christ did not die 
on the cross with Jesus. The doctrinal challenges posed by the torrent of competing 
religious beliefs circulating in the region at the time made the issue of doctrinal clarity a 
critical one and threatened to undo these early Christian communities on an ideological 
basis. Small groups strategically employed provided the mobile means by which 
adherents to the Christian faith could clarify cloudy doctrinal concerns, receive correction 


from church leaders and gain reinforcement in the critical tenets of their faith. 
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The Legalization of Christianity 


The legalization of Christianity under the rule of Constantine (A.D. 312) led to 
the decline of “house churches,” while simultaneously shifting emphasis to the value of 
lavish church buildings.” The value of Christian community weakened as the divide 
between laity and ministers widened. This was among several unprecedented challenges 
presented to the church by the endorsement of the state. Foundational Christianity had 
been for the most part dismissive of human authority and for Christianity to work in a 
state ruled by a monarch who demanded worship and absolute authority: its core tenets 
would have to be altered. The early Christians had tolerated the emperors and regarded 
them as a kind of necessary evil.’”* However, as a Christian emperor, Constantine 
demanded their obedience both temporally and in terms of faith. To this end, he merged 
the office of emperor with the Christian faith and assumed authority over doctrinal 
matters. Added to this complex equation was the divinity normally bestowed on the 
Emperor: a concept that ran counter to the principal claims of the Christian religion. 
Constantine’s Christian conversion did not stop him from presenting himself as divine 
both in the theater of imperial power and on coinages. This was a new and unsolvable 
problem in Christianity and presented no small doctrinal challenge for the church. As 
long as the emperor was a pagan, there was no question of the relationship between the 


church and the state. However, the presence of Christian imperial authority led to severe 


”! Joel Comiskey, Reap the Harvest: How a Small Group System Can Grow Your Church 
(Houston: Touch, 1999), 94. 


” Richard Hines, “Early Christianity” [article online] (Pullman, WA: Washington State 
University, 1999, accessed 24 February 2006); available at 
www.wsu.edu:8080/~dee/CHRIST/EUROPE.HIM, Internet. 
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conflicts and disruption. In Constantine’s view, the Christian church was a powerful tool 
for unifying the Empire socially and politically. However, the problem was there was no 
established or unifying doctrine among the dispersed adherents to Christianity and its 
loose organizational form made it difficult to manage or manipulate. In fact, there were as 
many forms of Christianity as there were communities of Christians. All of these factors: 
geographic and political led to the decline of “house churches” and rise of “institutional 
religious centers.” 

From the third to the fifth century A.D., some of the best and brightest minds to 
emerge in the church wrestled with the issues of theology, organization and the social and 
political promise and peril of the Christian faith.” Writers from this period were 
eventually designated Fathers of the Church or the Patristic writers and represent perhaps 
one of the most creative periods of Christian intellectual activity. The most radical 
differences emerging from this period took place between Latin and Greek writers; the 
Greek writers focused heavily on theological speculation while the Latin writers were 
less concerned with abstract questions and more concerned with practical questions of 


how to teach, organize and govern the church in its institutional form. 


The Reformation 


It was not until the Reformation that the church returned to the practice of “home 


based groups.” Martin Luther, teaching the priesthood of all believers initially favored 


’° |, Howard Marshall, New Testament Theology: Many Witnesses, One Gospel (Downers Grove, 
IL: InterVarsity Press, 2004) 20. 
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small groups (1 Pet. 2:9-10). In his work, House Church and Mission, Roger W. Gehring 
says: 


As early as 1526 Martin Luther stressed the importance of 
the house church in his paper “Deutsche Messe and 
Ordnung des Gottesdiensts” on the “third kind” of worship 
service for those “who seriously want to be Christians and 
to proclaim the gospel with their actions and their words.” 
These “would need to enter their name (in a list) and gather 
together (in a home) in a small group for prayer, to read 
(the Scripture), for baptism, to receive the sacraments, and 
to do other Christian services.” But he regretted very much 
that he “did not yet have individuals who were doing this 
and did not see many who felt compelled to do so in the 
future.””* 


Later, however, in reaction to the Anabaptists, fearing divisiveness, and needing to side 
with the state—upon whom the new movement relied for protection from Rome—Luther 
denounced the practice.” Historians often refer to the Anabaptists as the “third wing of 
the Reformation,” the first two wings being the Lutheran and Reformed. Others call the 
Anabaptist movement the “radical Reformation” because the Anabaptists believed that 
any restoration of primitive Christianity must entail a radical transformation of lives and 
they utilized small groups of like minded believers gathered in homes and other private 


places to promote their point of view which was perceived by many as adversarial to the 


state and the established church.” 


”* Roger W. Gehring, House Church and Mission: The Importance of Household Structures in 
Early Christianity (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2005), 34. 


’ Thid., 96. 
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The Anabaptists 

Of the three wings of the Reformation, the Anabaptists were generally the furthest 
removed from the intellectual centers of their day. Some of the conclusions the 
Anabaptists posited were considered extremely revolutionary and radical by most 
professing Christians of their day—Catholic, Lutheran, and Reformed alike. For example, 
the Anabaptists taught that the church should be absolutely separate from the state.”” This 
position was controversial given that since the time of Constantine, the church and state 
had been married to each other and practically nobody in the sixteenth century contested 
the propriety of this. The entire structure of medieval society rested on the union of 
church and state.” Martin Luther initially talked about church and state being separate, 
but he backed off of this position when he saw it was unacceptable to the governing 
authorities. Most people during the period thought that the Anabaptist teachings would 
lead to anarchy and as a result, Anabaptists were outlawed in virtually every country of 
Europe. Within a few years, most of the original Anabaptist leaders had been arrested and 
executed. Yet they were able to employ the small group strategy as a technique to ensure 
their survival; moving from place to place and meeting in small spontaneously gathered 
groups in forests and other secret hideaways. Their tireless evangelism caused their 


movement to continue to grow despite being persecuted and hunted. 


™ Tid. 


8 Tbid., 5. 
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The Pietists 


The Pietists led by Philipp Jakob Spener were a reaction against and an alternative 
to what they perceived to be the dead orthodoxy that had come to dominate both the 
Reformed and Lutheran churches.” One writer has described the Luther Church of that 
era, as follows: 

A rigid confessionalizing of Lutheranism was undertaken 

by its seventeenth century theologians. .. . The result was 

an unprecedented hardening of Lutheran doctrine. Not only 

did the guardians of orthodoxy endeavor to keep pure the 

teachings of the communion, but the truth had to be stated 

in accepted phrases. Any deviation in phraseology was 

immediately viewed with great suspicion . . . . In this 

heavily dogmatic atmosphere, the essence of Christianity 

came to be regarded as consisting in a series of rationally 

ordered propositions. Faith had been largely re-defined so 

as to consist in personal assent to those propositions.” 
The Pietists conceived the idea of a “church within a church” and set about to organize 
their own collegia pietatis, a group of devout believers who would meet privately in 
homes for prayer and Bible study while maintaining their affiliation with the Lutheran 
Church. These groups would not baptize, celebrate communion or meet at times that 
conflicted with the scheduled services of the Lutheran church, but were designed to 
stimulate spiritual personal growth and participation in ministry by seeking to maintain 
and personal and corporate devotions which they felt had been abandoned by the 


Reformation movement at large. The Pietists were concerned not only with inner piety, 


but also with the practical application of Jesus’ teachings and therefore began the work of 


Thid., 8. 


°° Mary Fulbrook, Piety and Politics: Religion and the Rise of Absolutism in England, 
Wurttemberg and Prussia (Cambridge, England: Cambridge University, 1983), 23. 
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establishing both orphanages and schools for the poor, as well as promoting foreign 
missions and worked to disseminate Bibles to the general public.” At the same time, the 
Pietists generally adhered to the dogma of the established church—whether Reformed or 
Lutheran. 

Spener subsequently served as a sponsor at the baptism of Nicholas Zinzendorf 
(1700-1760), thus forming a physical link with the man who became the founder of the 
Moravian church.” Another link was later forged between Zinzendorf and John Wesley 
(1703-1791), the founder of the Methodist church, who further developed Spener’s view 
of Christian perfection.** Howard Snyder also refers to the connection: 


These movements and their principal leaders (Spener, 
Zinzendorf, and Wesley) did not intend to start new sects, 
but to revitalize the established church. Yet they touched 
off dynamics which either resulted in or threatened to 
produce separate denominations. There are direct historical 
links between Spener, Francke, Zinzendorf, and Wesley, 
and at the levels of theology and practice a number of 
parallels and interrelationships are traceable. Most of these 
concern in one way or another, matters of ecclesiology . . . 
From an ecclesiological perspective, two characteristics of 
these movements are especially interesting and seem to be 
fundamental to the function of these groups as agencies of 
renewal: The emphasis on and practice of some form of 
“more intimate fellowship” for prayer, Bible study, and 
personal sharing and the practical expression (not always 
articulated) of the priesthood of believers through 
ecclesiastically unordained or “lay” leadership.” 


51 Ibid., 34. 


®° Howard A. Snyder, Signs of the Spirit: How God Reshapes the Church (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 1989), 32, 33. 


°° Theodore G. Tappert, Introduction to Philip Jacob Spener, Pia Desideria, translated by 
Theodore G. Tappert (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1964), 13. 
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Snyder says that, “All three movements were in effect ecclesiolae in ecclesia” 


meaning 
a “church within the church.” The idea is that the church (ecclesia), made up numerous 


people with various levels of dedication needs as an additional structure a “little church” 


or small group to nurture further spiritual growth and provide informal ministry training. 


Across the Ocean 


The persecution of the Pietists prompted both the Moravians” and the Puritans” 
to cross the ocean seeking freedom of religious expression and they subsequently brought 
their beliefs to America. Both groups embodied the evangelistic and missionary zeal of 
the reformist “small group” movement. This migration to America was seen by John 
Winthrop and Francis Higginson as an opportunity to “practice the positive part of 
reformation.” The goal was nothing less than a full restorative of primitive Christianity 
in all of its glory including the “house to house” meetings for teaching, prayer and 
fellowship. 

John Wesley whose religious sentiments and practice had been influenced by 
Nicholas Zinzendorf brought his considerable organizational talents and personal fervor 


to bear on a fading Anglican church that was in poor spiritual health. Deeply 


* Tbid., 88. 

86 Ernest F. Stoeffler, The Rise of Evangelical Pietism (Boston, MA: Brill, 1965), 182. 

* Tbid., 183. 

88 Perry Miller, Orthodoxy in Massachusetts (Cambridge, MA: 1933), 137, 146. Winthrop’s 
address, “A Model of Christian Charity,” is printed in The Puritans, ed. Perry Miller and T.H. Johnson 
(New York: 1963), 195-199. 
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influenced by Pietism and the religious society movement, Wesley set out to organize a 
system that would provide for both training for ministry and the spiritual nurture of 
Christians. Picking up on the familiar concept, Wesley formed the first Methodist society 
in response to a request for spiritual help from a group of believers. He described it as 
none other than “a company of men having the form and seeking the power of godliness, 
united in order to pray together, to receive the word of exhortation, and to watch over one 
another in love, that they may help each other work out their own salvation.’* In order to 
achieve the above goals more effectively, the societies where divided into smaller 


companies called classes. 


The Methodist Class System 


Of the subsidiary groups within the Methodist society, the class meeting was the 
core. The leadership of these meetings was delegated by Wesley to lay people who 
reported to the leader of the Society. There are about twelve people in every class; one of 
whom is styled the Leader. It is the charge of the leader to (1) see each person in his 
class, once a week at least, in order to inquire how their souls prosper; to advise, reprove, 
comfort, or exhort, as occasion may require; to receive what they are willing to give 
toward the relief of the poor. (2) To meet with the Minister and the Stewards of the 
society once a week; in order to inform the Minister of any that are sick, or of any that 


walk disorderly, and will not be reproved; to pay to the stewards what they received of 


°° Tappert, Philip Jacob Spener, 96. 
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their several classes in the week preceding; and to show their account of what each 
person contributed.” 

The organization of Wesley’s movement was a much larger and deliberate 
structure than with Spener’s collegia. Wesley was charged with the care of far too many 
people to make personal involvement practical which put a premium on having small 


groups that discipled and equipped future leaders. 


The Band 


The class small groups was broken down into yet another smaller group - the 
band. Of the bands, Wood says “If the class meeting was the disciplinary cell of 


Methodism, the band was the confessional.”** These meetings were based on Jas. 5:16: 


The design of our meeting is, to obey the command of God, “Confess your faults one to 
another, and pray for one another, that you may be healed.” To this end, we intend— 


1. To met once a week, at the least 

2. To come punctually 

3. To begin with singing or prayer 

4. To speak each of us in order, freely and plainly, the true 
state of our souls, with our faults we have committed in 
thought, word, or deed, and the temptations we have felt, 
since our last meeting. 

5. To end every meeting with prayer; suited to the state of 
each person involved.” 


! Ibid. 
® Thid., 90, 91. 


°° Snyder, Signs of the Spirit, 99. 
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Membership was strictly voluntary and the group established and maintained their own 
standards of accountability.* Wesley discovered a way to organize a fasting growing 
spiritual movement that could not be facilitated by the structures of the Anglican church. 
The emergence of Methodism as a separate denomination was beyond the scope of 


Wesley’s original intentions for his societies. 


The Baptist Missionary Societies 


Functioning at times parallel to the Methodist advance were the Baptist 
Missionary Societies.” As English Baptists struggled with recognition in Europe, some 
began to migrate to America like their counterparts, to escape religious persecution. 
Roger Williams was one of the Baptists to migrant and in 1639 he established the First 
Baptist Church in America in Providence, Rhode Island. Although persecuted even in the 
New World because of their idea of baptism, by the early eighteenth century Baptists had 
a strong standing in Pennsylvania and New Jersey.” 

By the mid-eighteenth century Baptist numbers grew even more due to the Great 
Awakening pioneered by Jonathan Edwards. In 1755, a man named Shubael Stearns 
headed to North Carolina to spread Baptist belief and this led to the establishment of 
forty-two churches in the North Carolina area. Stearns’ people believed in emotional 


conversion, membership in a community where one was accountable, and adult baptism 


** Tappert, Philipp Jakob Spener, 85, 86. 
°° Miller and Johnson, The Puritans, 213. 


°° J. Gordon Melton. Encyclopedia of American Religions, 7h ed. (Farmington Hills, MI: Thomson 
Gale, 2002), 466-467. 
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by immersion. They were referred to as Separate Baptists. The Regular Baptists who 
resided primarily in the north were more urbane and valued education more. The 
Separates had great success in less civilized frontier regions of the south in recruiting 
members.” 

By 1790, liberty for Baptists had been won and they now began to organize and 
expand. At this time Baptists organized missionary societies, small groups of persons 
who assembled for the purposes of prayer, study and fellowship to spread the Christian 
lifestyle to others. It was these mission societies that led to other organizational structures 
that would eventually define and make a denomination of Southern Baptists. Parallel to 
the development of the Baptist missionary societies was the emergence of the Sunday 
School, first in Europe and then in America. 

Initially conceived as a way to minister to poor and disadvantaged children, the 
Sunday School quickly found a home in the larger scope of church life. Classes were 
formed for all age groups and this small group format was utilized across denominations. 
This small group model dominated the religious landscape until late in the 20th century 
when “cell group” models, pioneered in the Far East began to migrate West. 

Among the most popular cell group models was David Cho’s model that sought to 
fully engage members of the Yoido Full Gospel Church in Korea. Building on the 
success of this model, both the Hope Community Church and the Bethany World Prayer 
Center have developed western adaptations that have enjoyed some success. Small 
groups have been employed throughout the history of the church as a strategic tool to 


engage its members in the work of the ministry and encourage their continued growth. In 


*” Bill J. Leonard, ed. Dictionary of Baptists in America (Macon, GA: Smyth & Helwys, 1994), 
254. 
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the modern church, small groups have become nothing short of a movement and enjoy an 
increasing number of advocates, throughout the world and across denominational, racial 


and cultural lines of distinction. 


Theological Foundations: A Theology of Engagement 


The engagement of persons who have committed themselves to the church is a 
fundamental theological necessity and a penultimate goal of faith experience based on the 
nature of the church, the nature of God and the doctrine of the Trinity. 

One of the ways in which to approach an understanding of God is to posit that 
God is fundamentally relational and that what God is doing in human history is extending 
relationship to that which was previously non-relational. The Genesis narrative contains 
the account of “the Spirit of God hovering” over primordial chaos, which could be 
understood as representing in the narrative that which was non-relational and in a single, 
interruptive act of relationship, God “speaks” and in so doing extends the possibility of 
relationship in chaos: the result being engagement.” 

Each successive created element that exists is engaged and becomes available for 
anew and transformative possibility. God is a God of relationship and relationship 
requires full engagement with the consequence being both redemptive and 
transformative. The result of these creative activities is the restoration of what appears as 
“original intent” in the opening of the Genesis narrative and is broadly described in the 


words “God created.” From these descriptors, we can conclude that consistent with the 


8 See Genesis 1. 
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nature of God, it is the will or intent of God to be in relationship and it is the nature of 
relationship to extend itself. 

Yet in order for relationship to reach its full potential, there has to be 
receptiveness as exhibited in the “chaos” of Genesis 1 which yielded to the opportunity 
for relationship with the “creative word.” It is the intercourse of the relational offer and 
the receptive response that creates “full engagement” and issues forth in both redemptive 
and transformative experience. 

The experience of Noah, Abraham, and his descendants were all rooted in a 
relational offer of engagement from God and based on their positive receptiveness to the 
divine offer, they became partners with God in the reconciliation of creation to its 
“original design” and the extension of transformative community.” 

It is not the intent of the researcher to address the human frailty which throughout 
redemptive history has encumbered the divine work of relationship and precluded the 
possibility of full engagement, but suffice it to say that the work of God has been 
significantly hindered by the inability of persons to fully embrace the divine offer. It is 
possible to be engaged fractionally in relationship, but such partial engagement 
minimizes the benefit to be derived from relationship. The truth of this premise aids us in 
understanding the meaning and significance of Jesus of Nazareth. 

One of the ways in which to both explain and understand the work and ministry of 
Jesus of Nazareth through the lens of both the gospel writers and the early epistles is that 
in and through Jesus, God was “reconciling the world to himself.” ‘°° In other words, God 
through Jesus was providing an answer to the inability of persons to fully embrace the 


°° See Genesis 6 and 12. 
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divine offer of relationship and an example of a human personality who could sense and 
engage the divine possibility. 

Through the life, death and resurrection of Christ, we are given an example of the 
caliber of human life that God approves and validates. Hugh R. Mackintosh argues that, 
“The vocation of Jesus was grounded in his nature as Son of the Father.”’” He suggests 
that Jesus did not first of all awaken to self consciousness as the Messiah but as the Son 
of God and that his unswerving faithfulness in word and deed to the kingdom of God, his 
obedience unto death on the cross and his glorious presence as the risen Lord issue out of 
his nature as the Son of the Father. 

This belief has roots in scriptural tradition because the author of Hebrews 
contends that Jesus did not become a son through his obedience but because he was a 
son, he learned obedience, and thus became the source of salvation for others. The 
resurrection of Christ is then understood as the “certifying” act of God towards the life 
that Jesus led through which God declares that corruption and death have no legitimate 
claim.’ 

Jesus Christ represents the eschatological possibility for all of human community 
and through his life provides for us a model to mimic and an example to follow. Ray A. 
Anderson points out that, “In a similar way, one could assert that the vocation of the 


church is grounded in its nature as the community of the children of God, whose lives 


‘0! Hugh Ross Mackintosh, The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
1912), 30. 

10 Tn his letter to the church at Rome, Paul argues that the strength of the law is sin, sin being 
absent, death has no claim on a persons’ life. 
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have ontological grounding in the very being of Christ.”’°’ The church of Jesus Christ, 
beginning in the band of his twelve disciples and extending outward into the world 
through concentric networks of human contact is charged with continuing the mission of 
reconciliation and relational extension in human history. 

Jesus “brought” salvation to human beings and in so doing “embodied and 
incarnated” the divine offer of relationship. Jesus represents “the paradigmatic head of a 
new human race. His life of obedience, faithful death and resurrection become the new 
pattern for humankind.”'™ As the “new Adam” in Pauline terminology, Jesus initiates a 
new humanity and through union in faith with Christ, the Christian becomes a new being. 

At the very heart of the divine ministry of reconciliation and engagement, there is 
a receptivity and self-emptying that, in its depth of divine being, is capable of assuming a 
human “estrangement” that does not result in what Barth once called an “ontic cleft” 
within God himself.'® In his identification with sinners, even to the point of the 
experience of utter abandonment on the cross, Jesus does not move outside of the divinity 
of his own being in order to fulfill a moral intention located merely in the freedom of 
God to act outside of his own being. 

There is within his own divine Sonship a relation with the Father that has a depth 
of humility and condescension that grasps what is essentially human precisely in its 
situation of being under the judgment of God as Father. The “identity” between God and 


humanity under the condemnation of sin is thereby established in the incarnation, not 
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merely in the atonement on the cross. The atonement is grounded in the core of God’s 
own being rather than in a moral act outside of God’s own being. 

In positing an equivalence between the economic trinity disclosed to us in 
salvation history and the immanent Trinity of God’s eternal self existence, we need also 
to make a distinction between the two for the sake of showing the logical relation 
between creaturely humility and divine humility. The preexistence of Christ as a doctrine 
of Christology is not then a mere apologetic for his divinity, but it is the ontological basis 
on which community as self-emptying love is explicated.'” 

By preexistence then is meant an ontological continuity between the act of love 
that stands with and in the place of humanity under judgment with the love that 
constitutes the inner being of God himself as Father of the Son and Son of the Father. It is 
the knowledge of the Father that only the Son possesses and the knowledge of the Son 
that only the Father discloses that constitutes the “inner logic” of incarnational 
community (cf. Matt. 11:25-27). 

“Incarnational community” means that community in which the life of Jesus 
continues to exist through the engaging ontological reality of his indwelling Spirit. The 
apostle Paul saw clearly that the Spirit who constitutes the community of the resurrected 
Christ is the Spirit of Christ himself. Thus Paul can view the historical community of 
believers in Christ as “saints” and quite literally as the “body of Christ” (cf. 1 Cor. 1:2, 
12:1-31; Eph. 1:15-22). As Jesus exists in a community of relation with the Father 
characterized by self-emptying, so does the church exist as a community of self- 


emptying, or engaging presence, in the world. 


106 See the helpful essay on this theme by Donald M. MacKinnon, “The Relation of the Doctrines 
of the Incarnation and the Trinity,” in Creation, Christ, and Culture, ed. W.A. McKinney (Edinburgh: T& 
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It is this nature of the church that determines the form of its ministry. Jesus 
expresses this quite specifically in the prayer” As you have sent me into the world, so I 
have sent them into the world.” (Jn. 17:18). The “as’’ and the “so” constitute the hinge on 
which the existence of God as Revealer and reconciler turns outward into the world. 

Ministry thus precedes and determines the existence of the church as the ministry 
and existence of Christ. Paul can thus appeal to Christians to “let the same mind be in you 
that was in Christ Jesus, who, though he was in the form of God, did not regard equality 
with God as something to be exploited, but emptied himself, taking the form of a slave, 
being born in human likeness.” (Phil. 2:5-7). 

Jesus said to his adherents, “You are those who have stood by me in my trials; 
and I confer on you, just as my Father has conferred on me, a kingdom” (Lk. 22:28-29). 
They were more and more being bound into the “body of his sufferings,” conformed to 
his own intimate communion with the Father, which, as a life of divine selflessness, 
produced a total indifference to institutional or formal “religion,” in order that the 
Father’s love may be affirmed redemptively for the “lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 

Preparing them through both example and teaching by receiving and bestowing 
the Spirit, finally, in the Last Supper, he gives them his own body and blood as 
constitutive of their own participation in his life and mission. On Easter day Jesus meets 
and engages the same confused and confounded group and “breathes upon them,” giving 
them his own Spirit, inspiring them with his “last breath” so that they now become “his 
body” in the world. They are not to be conformed to the world which is disengaged and 


non-relational, but transformed to conform to his own existence (Rom. 12:2). 
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The engaged, charismatic community, as the formulation of Christ in the world, 
must first of all be the re-formation of humanity into the human existence of Jesus Christ. 
Paul Cassell quoting Barth points out that “the world does not know itself, it does not 
know God, nor man, nor the relationship and covenant between God and man. Hence, it 
does not know its own origin, state, or goal. It does not know what divides, nor what 
unites. It does not know either its life and salvation, or its death and destruction.” '” 

Human existence as fallen humanity cannot be the form of Christ in the world 
because it does not know its own destruction or its own hope. Through his own humanity 
Jesus brings all humanity under judgment and therefore under grace. In the cross all 
human possibility was brought to amend - not just the humanity of the disciples, who 
struggled against the implications of this radical engagement, but the human possibilities 
of Jesus himself. 

The Cross cuts through all presumption based on the intrinsic ability of the 
creature apart from the Creator. This is a judgment against human ideologies as well as 
mere human institutions disconnected from the Spirit of God. For the world to find its 
true humanity in Jesus Christ is to know itself as brought under judgment for the sake of 
its healing and its hope. In this sense, as Dietrich Bonhoeffer pointed out, the incarnation 
has already taken up the humanity of all people in the body of Christ. And it is precisely 
this truth that must be announced to the world.'” He goes on to say, however, that this 


testimony will always be foreign to the world and threatening to its existence, for it 
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serves to consolidate the humanity of the world to the humanity of God on the cross, not 
the humanity of God to the humanity of the world. This reconciliation of humanity into 
the community of Christ as the life of the Son with the Father carries as its presupposition 
a judgment against human possibilities. Everyone wants a resurrection but not the death it 
necessarily presupposes! Grace must first kill and then make alive. This is the 
reformation of human existence into the humanity of Christ. And it is the nature of the 
community of believers to bring the world under the same judgment and therefore into 
the same hope; this is what the church, as the community bound to Christ, affirms. 

The church does not “possess Christ,” as Bonhoeffer said. “Everything would be 
ruined if one were to try to reserve Christ for the Church and to allow the world only 
some kind of law, even if it were a Christian law. Christ died for the world, and it is only 
in the midst of the world that Christ is Christ.” It is not only that the world needs the 
church in order to have Christ. 

The church also needs to be in relation to the world in order to know Christ and in 
order to be the body of Christ. Formation of Christ in the world does not take place apart 
from the world. This can be seen as the thrust of the teaching of Jesus in Matthew 25, 
where the formation of Christ in the world occurs through ministry to those who are 
outcasts, through visiting the imprisoned, through ministry to the poor and clothing the 
naked. 

When the Christian goes to the prison to visit the one judged to be an outcast by 
society, Christ will be found already there, though the formation of Christ occurs when 
two or three come together “in the name of Christ.” The Christian mission does not bring 


Christ to the world. That is not its power. Rather, Christians witness by their own 
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presence in the world that Christ has come to the world and has taken up the cause of the 
afflicted, the oppressed and the estranged as his own cause. 

Solidarity between the community of Christian believers and the world has 
already been established through the radical engagement of Jesus Christ. This solidarity 
is the theological presupposition of all Christian mission in the world. This solidarity 
between the church and the world is not one of substance but of grace. It is by the grace 
of God that all humans bear God’s image, even as sinners. It is by the grace of God that 
the church exists in the world and for the sake of the world as those who bear witness to 
the transforming power and life of Christ. 

Since Jesus Christ is the Savior of the world, the church can exist in worldly 
fashion, not unwillingly or with a bad conscience, but willingly and with a good 
conscience. It consists in the recognition that its members also bear in themselves and in 
some way actualize all human possibilities.''? Strategic withdrawal or separation from the 
world for the sake of conscience abandons the world to its own condition. The 
community of faith may need to practice tactical withdrawal for the sake of nurturing its 
own “life-support” system, but it can never justify strategic withdrawal (cf. Mk. 6:31-32; 
Lk. 4:42-43). Its conscience must be controlled by the Christ who is himself in mission 


and thus seeks only for the glory that comes from God, rather than the praise of men (Jn. 


"© Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics (New York and Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1936-1969), 774. 
Barth’s treatment of the concept of solidarity is worthy of a more extended quotation. “Solidarity with the 
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sane limits as any or all of them.” 
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5:41, 44). In its solidarity with the world the community of believers dare not abandon 
the world to itself but has an obligation to remain bound to the world, even as Christ 
himself has bound the world to him. This obligation is the responsibility for the world, or 
to the world, that Christ assumed in coming to the world. One cannot discharge 
obligation to God and be irresponsible to the world. 

This responsibility can be positively construed as ministry. Jesus was in the world 
as “one who serves” (Lk. 22:27). He assumed the role of the servant in the feet washing 
of the disciples (Jn. 13:5). He condescended to share and absorb human hurt, taking on 
himself the sicknesses and weakness of humanity. He allied himself with sinners against 
evil as their advocate. He hazarded his own existence, placing himself in the judgment 
that falls on the sinner, serving the creature from below. He places himself in concrete 
situations of human existence where he serves God by extending mercy and serves 
human beings by raising up a response of prayer and faith. Jesus creates a healing 
reconciliation in his body, uniting both judgment and mercy, creating one new person out 
of old estrangements. All of this is the engaged nature of ministry. He drew his disciples 
into this life and made ministry the essential mark of the community, which is his 
continued existence in the world. There is intercession through prayer and the struggle 
with humanity against the sin that entraps it. There is witness, declaration of the gospel, 
evangelical address and yet a word that must be embodied as love incarnate. The 
community of believers does not come to the world offering what it has to those who 
have not, but comes as those who have not of themselves, as receiving for and with all 


others what God gives abundantly and without favor through Jesus Christ. 
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The mission of the church is therefore always grounded in the nature of the 
church. It is the nature of the church to experience the forgiveness of sins and 
reconciliation with God that is actualized through the incarnation and the atonement of 
Christ. As those who engage the world and one another in the name of Christ, we 
continue the ministry of Christ in the world and for the world. The church as community 
is more than a social entity; it is the corporate body of Jesus Christ. It is a presentation of 
his own personhood as the Son to the Father in the power of the Spirit. Thus engagement 
is the root paradigm of community. Community is the liturgical paradigm by which 
incorporation and edification of the self is experienced in terms of fellowship and union 
with God. But this means that community exists as an eschatological as well as an 
incarnational reality in the world. It exists as Jesus Christ himself exists in the world as 
the end of the world, as the eschatos of the world. Christ is the one who through a 
community of engaged believers brings restoration, relationship and Sabbath rest into the 
world. 

The concept that Jesus Christ is the center, origin and foundation of the church 
from a theological perspective has two different aspects: (1) from a historical perspective, 
he stands at the origin of the church as the source of the movement that became the 
church; and (2) from a theological perspective, he continues to function as the theological 
foundation of the church. 

In terms employed by Francis Schussler Firoenze, the theological foundation of 
the church consists in the interpretation of Jesus as the mediator of salvation from God." 


The mission of the church is to continue this meditation through incarnation and yet in 


"! Brancis Schussler Fiorenza, “The Church and the Task of Foundational Theology,” 


Foundational Theology: Jesus and the Church (New York: Crossroad, 1985), 155-173. 
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order to fulfill its potential, each member of the church has to be both engaged and 
attached to the church in a way that is meaningful and symbiotic. 

The church is not only founded on Jesus, but utilizing another image that is 
common in the language of the church, the church is the temple of the Spirit of God.‘ 
The Luke-Acts narrative represents the church as beginning at Pentecost with the pouring 
forth of the Spirit. According to Haight, “The pouring out of the Spirit symbolizes that 
Jesus is the eschatological or decisive event of salvation. The Spirit worked within Jesus, 
and now that Spirit has been released into the Jesus movement.” ' 

St. Thomas Aquinas posited in a similar way that the church is “the Spirit-filled 
and Spirit-animated congregation of the faithful.”'* The church is the community of the 
Spirit and the element of God’s reconciling desire in the world. God as Spirit, revealed in 
Jesus and thus the Spirit of Christ, designates the way God calls each member to the 
church. God as Spirit dwells in each member of the church who is a true follower of Jesus 
Christ (Rom. 8:9).''? Each member becomes united with Christ by participation effected 
by the Spirit’s indwelling with the end result of this activity being an entire community 
being collectively filled with, animated by, constituted in and led by the Spirit of Christ. 

This theology of membership leads to the rather concrete consequence of 
recognizing the effects of the Spirit as the charism of each individual in the church. A 


church filled with the Spirit is a charismatic community of engagement. Each member is 


1 Cor. 6:19-20 
Wy Fiorenza, The Church, 114. 


'* Yves Congra, “The Idea of the Church in St Thomas Aquinas,” The Mystery of the Church 
(Baltimore and Dublin: Helicon, 1965), 72. 


SNL, Wright, “The Letter to the Romans: Introduction, Commentary, and Reflections,” The 
New Interpreter's Bible: ACommentary in Twelve Volumes, X. Edited by Leander E. Keck (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon, 2002), 555-556. 
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gifted by the Spirit in a manner that exceeds their natural ability. Yet all of the gifts are 
intended to enhance the harmony and health of the whole. 

This formulation of the content of the theology of charismatic community is 
illustrated in Paul’s use of the striking metaphor of the church as the body of Christ."”° 
The theological point of this metaphor, its parts and its functionality is that of divine 
empowerment and authorization. It is the mission of the church as “the body of Christ” to 
extend this sense of integrated, functional, transformative community to the entire world. 
Subsequently, it then follows that any part of the body which does function or is not 
engaged is actually working to the detriment of the body and in purely biological terms is 
set to atrophy and decay. 

Roger Haight in his work Christian Community commenting on the difference 
between “ecclesiology from above” and “ecclesiology from beneath” offers a helpful 
framework in the latter discussion in terms of understanding the importance of being 
“fully engaged” as participants in the “body of Christ.” “An ecclesiology from below” is 
highlighted by at least six characteristics: 

1. Postmodernity which he defines as “an ill defined 
and diffuse set of experiences that are shared by many 
educated people around the world.” These experiences 
include a historical consciousness that is deeper and more 
radical than that of modernity; an appreciation of pluralism 
that is suspicious of all absolute and universal claims; a 
consciousness of the social construction of the self that has 
completely undermined the transcendental ego of 


modernity and ironically, encouraged a grasping 
individualism and a sense of the size, age, complexity and 


"6 Daniel J. Harrington, The Church According to the New Testament: What the Wisdom and 
Witness of Early Christianity Teach Us Today (Chicago: Sheed and Ward, 2001), 61, 63-64. 


117 T Howland Sanks, “Postmodernism and the church,” New Theology Review, Vol.11 (1998), 
51-59. 
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mystery of reality that modern science never even 
suspected. 


2, Globalization and Pluralization — this 
ecclesiological perspective recognizes that people interface 
on a global scale as the world becomes “smaller and 
smaller” and permits us access to the Christian movement 
as a whole in contrast “an ecclesiology from above” that 
fractionalizes and denominationalizes the church. There is a 
willingness in this approach to acknowledge the legitimacy 
and emergence of other churches. 


os Foundation in experience and praxis — “an 
ecclesiology from below” makes its appeal to experience 
and has an apologetic structure. It does not take 
suppositions and premises for granted, but explains them in 
a critical and often self reflective way. 


4. Its origin is understood in historical terms — 
meaning that “an ecclesiology from below” begins with a 
critical reconstruction of the origin of the church. The 
church is a historical phenomenon and as such has a 
definitive beginning. The New Testament then is not only a 
theological source for understanding the church, but also 
serves as a major resource for a historical reconstruction of 
the genesis of the church. 


5 The church is an example of “pragmatic fluidity” 
where change is a given as a condition of historical 
existence. This sharply contrasts with an “ecclesiology 
from above” where changes always have to be explained. 


6. God as Spirit is recognized as the animating 
principle of the church. Ecclesiology from this perspective 
is decidedly “Pneumatocentric” yet still finds its norm in 
Jesus Christ. The Christian church is the community that 
results from the outer communication of Christ’s message 
and from the inner gift of God’s love." 


This perspective of the church lends itself to a “theology of engagement” because 
it is the Spirit of God that moves among the church and animates the life of the church. It 


follows that not to be animated and moved into the flow of redemptive relationship is 


"8 Bernard Lonergan, Method of Theology (London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 1972), 361. 
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antithetical to the work of the Spirit. God as Spirit, normed by Jesus Christ is found 
present and at work within the community.” 

The dilemma of large numbers of person being inactive members of the church 
and yet maintaining their affiliation is not new. It was a challenge with which Cyprian 
struggled in the second century of the church’s life. His analysis depicted something of a 
“middle class” church whose faith appeared shallow and untried; people who were too 
attached to possessions and real estate.” '*° 

Augustine in the fourth century argued that only those who were truly involved 
and participating in the life of the church were a part of the church. Augustine posited 
that the church has three distinct sets of members: (1) the eschatological church, (2) the 
whole church of inscribed believers and (3) the inner circle of the sanctified. He 
characterized those who belonged, but were not concretely involved as “unholy” and 
thereby “unsaved.” 7" 

Utilizing Augustine’s understanding, the church then could be understood as a 
gathering together of people who are engaged and actively involved on the basis of a 
common faith in God and it is this common faith that most deeply unites the church. As a 
result, the church is constituted by its relationship to God. This can be understood on two 
levels. The self understanding of the membership that makes up the community construes 


it objectively as the gift of God. And more existentially, this faith experiences God as 


119 Tbid., 63. 


1° Robert M. Grant, Early Christianity and Society: Seven Studies (San Francisco: Harper and 
Row, 1977), 79-123. 


121 Thid., 246, 
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Spirit actively present to the church and as it were holding it together.'*” The mandate of 
the church then as those who have been formed by the “incarnate” Christ is to be a living 
embodiment in each historical moment of his personality in the world and for the 
world. '” 

Indeed, one could assert that the incarnation of God as Jesus of Nazareth is the 
ontological ground for the moral life of Jesus as well as for his messianic ministry of 
proclaiming the kingdom of God. His incarnation, interpreted by John in the formulation 
“the word became flesh” is more than an act of moral condescension and obedience; it is 
an act of self-emptying or “full engagement.” In the same passage where Paul speaks of 
“obedience unto death,” he first says of Jesus that he “emptied himself and took the form 
of a servant (Phil. 2:7). 

Obedience by itself is the most insidious of all temptations. It is the ontological 
source and motive behind obedience that gives it its character. Thus obedience is not the 
central motive in the life of Jesus as sheer ethical demand. Rather, it is the inner life of 
sonship that comes to expression through his obedience that characterizes Jesus. And it is 
in this sonship that we find the motif of self-emptying carried out through his identity 
with both the sinner as the object of divine love as well as with the Father as the source of 
love: all in the overarching context of community. Indeed, it may be said that in this 
Sonship there is displayed not only the love of the Father for the world but the love of the 
Son for the Father who loves the world. 

This act of engagement can be considered as the central ontological reality of the 


existence of Jesus. In this view engagement does not represent a functional or moral act 


122 Thid., 46. 


123 Thid., 114. 
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of condescension of a temporary nature but an ontological reality that exists as the core of 
divine being itself, revealed to us in terms of the inner relation of the Son and the Father 
as a differentiated order of equality. The Son is no less God than the Father but is 
essentially divine precisely in the differentiation between Father and Son.'* 


When the engagement of Jesus in the world is considered 
as an essential relation to the Son to the Father as divine 
being, we are involved in far more than a style of life ora 
principle by which an ethical imperative can be added to 
Christian life as such. What his engagement reveals to us 
through the condescension of God to become flesh is the 
actual content of divine being itself. Thus Jesus does not 
empty himself into the world, nor does he pour himself out 
first of all into the needs of the world as an ethical 
imperative that is added to his love for the Father. Rather 
his act of self-emptying is a primary one with regard to his 
relation to the Father. The community that exists as the life 
of the Father to Son and Son to the Father, in the Spirit, is 
the community that becomes the reconciling community of 
salvation history. 


4 The kenotic motif in this essay takes a different course from that which preoccupied 
theologians who pursued a more traditional “kenotic Christology” in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in Germany. This point is made by Ray S. Anderson in Historical Transcendence and the Reality 
of God (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1975), 149-50. Hugh Mackintosh struggled in his analysis to retain 
the ontological care of a kenotic Christology by stressing the unequivocal humanity of Christ but also 
attempting to avoid the speculative pitfalls of the older kenotic Christologies. See Hugh R. Mackintosh, 
Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 2d ed.), 463-507. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


RESEARCH METHOLODGY 


The process of engaging members in small groups is more than simply a matter of 
semantics. The potential difference in ministry potential and practice between a church of 
concretely engaged persons who are being spiritually formed into the image of Christ, 
sharing their God given gifts in ministry, participating in intentional fellowship and 
receiving needed care and a congregation of disengaged persons is cataclysmic and 
distinct. The stakes are so high that every effort to eliminate organizational and individual 
barriers must be made. 

Every church has a culture that has been endorsed by its members through their 
commitment and participation and to change their culture requires consistent and 
sustained efforts. To engage the members of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church of 
Richmond, Virginia in small groups at the same level at which they attend weekend 
worship celebrations entails a significant transition. This proposed transition is nothing 
short of an organizational paradigm shift and mandates that a wide set of institutional and 
individual challenges be addressed that could potentially obstruct its implementation. 

The transitions that must be acknowledged and managed include, but are not 
limited to: the transition from large group to small group, from generally associated 


ministries to thoroughly integrated ministries, from ministries that relate casually to the 
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mission of the church to ministries that are driven intentionally by the mission of the 
church, from centralized and scarce leadership resources to broad based and 
decentralized leadership resources and from disengagement on the part of non- 
participants to engagement and involvement. 

The sheer size and complexity of a megachurch environment make any 
attempt at transition unwieldy at best. The major internal problems lie within the 
areas of effective communication, organizational integration and alignment and 
leadership development, particularly strengthening existing leaders while producing 
new ones. The primary external obstacle is adequately and attractively 
communicating the vision and value of small group engagement to both former 
participants and non-participants. 

A review of current literature in the field suggests the way in which to engage 
members meaningfully in ministry, regardless of the size of the ministry is through 
participation in small groups. As a church grows larger, the need for small groups 
intensifies to ward off the anonymity and sense of disconnection that tend to 
accompany membership in large churches. In addition, as a church becomes larger, 
providing quality care, intentional fellowship, spiritual formation and gifts based 
ministry opportunities for members becomes increasingly more difficult. While 
significant attention has been given in the literature to the small group and its use as a 
tool to fuel and retain membership growth, there is a scarcity of resources available 
that detail how leaders can utilize the small group strategically to integrate their 
ministries and sustain that growth. In addition, the additional challenge of 


transitioning a church whose growth cannot be directly attributed to the presence of 
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small groups into an expansive small group network needs to be explored and 
elaborated. 

This lack of effective models to utilize small groups strategically and 
transition already existing churches, especially those labeled megachurches can 
diminish the potential of the small group and cause churches to view it as just another 
program to be added to an already overcrowded menu, rather than a potentially 
transformative tool that can be utilized to address differing needs, align each ministry 
of the church with the overall mission of the church, incubate and foster new leaders 
while sustaining and nurturing present leaders, provide appropriate congregational 
care to those in need, provide a ready means for persons to engage in gifts based 


ministry and ultimate elevate the outreach and evangelistic potential of the church. 


The Purpose 


The purpose of this project is discover and discern on the basis of focus 
groups and descriptive surveys of the members and leaders of the Saint Paul’s Baptist 
Church in Richmond, Virginia what issues must be addressed and what steps must be 
taken to engage the members of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church in small groups. The 
desired outcome of this intervention is to enable Saint Paul’s to move towards 
becoming a church of integrated small groups whose agenda derives from four core 


strategies identified in the church’s statement of mission. ' 


' The mission statement of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church includes four key strategies: 
connecting people in groups, caring for people in need, cultivating people with gifts and contributing 
generously to the world. 
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The researcher posits that this dialogue will provide an instructive model for 
the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church and potentially for other megachurches as to what 
issues are critical to engage members in ministry and transition an existing 
organizational system effectively for the benefit of the church. I believe that as these 
engagement issues are addressed, it will eventuate in a plan of action through which 
we can begin to transition the ministries, structure and culture of the Saint Paul’s 
Baptist Church into a thoroughly integrated network of small groups that provide 
spiritual formation, intentional fellowship, gifts-based ministry, and congregational 
care opportunities. In addition, this emerging system holds the promise of facilitating 
new member assimilation into the church and simplifying the process whereby 
leaders are selected and developed. 

The project sought to ascertain information from participants that can be 
framed into a transition strategy for reengaging former small group members, 
engaging those who have never been group members in small groups, improving the 
quality of group life for those presently sharing in small groups, more quickly 
assimilating new members, modifying existing ministries into small group networks, 
producing new leaders and communicating the vision and value of small group 


strategy to participants and non-participants. 


The Design 


The project focused on three specific populations: (1) persons who have never 


participated in the church’s small group ministry, (2) persons who formerly 
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participated in the church’s small group ministry, but are not participating at present 
and (3) persons who are presently participants in the church’s small group ministry. 
The goal of this project was to: (1) derive from members and leaders of the Saint 
Paul’s Baptist Church the issues to be addressed and steps to be taken to engage the 
members of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church in small groups, (2) transition the 
existing ministries of the church into small group networks, (3) increase awareness 
and understanding of existing and emerging organizational strategy among the leaders 
of the congregation, (4) simplify the process by which leaders are discovered and 
developed, (5) improve the process for assimilating new members into the church. 

No one event or action could possibly fulfill the purpose of effecting the 
transition of an entire organizational system. Therefore, this project will incorporate a 
number of methods; each integrally tied to one another towards the overall goal of 
engaging members in ministry and moving towards becoming a church of small 
groups. The project will be implemented in two primary settings—small group and 
church wide within the ministry of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church of Richmond, 


Virginia. 


Small Group Former Participants 


At one point in the development of the small group ministry of the church, 
there were more than 300 active small groups. These groups were vibrant, attractive 
and strong. The researcher can safely posit that the physical relocation of the 


congregation from John F. Kennedy High School to 4247 Creighton Road and the 
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accompanying exponential membership expansion were two key factors that 
functioned to “disengage” many of these groups, but this project seeks to ascertain 
definitively why some persons who were participating formerly no longer choose to 


affiliate with the small group ministry of the church. 


Small Group Participants 


Despite all of the changes and transitions that have taken place in the Saint 
Paul’s Baptist Church over the past four years since its relocation to 4247 Creighton 
Road, some groups and their leaders have continued to gather and grow together in 
groups. Part of the goal of this project is to find out how they were able to manage the 
transition and what adjustments they made that enabled them to continue as a group 
together. Secondary to this concern would be an assessment of what elements they 
find significant in group life and how they have been able to ensure those for their 


members. 


Small Group Non-Participants 


There are a significant number of persons who have never participated in any 
aspect of the small group ministry of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church: we must 
discover the reasons for their lack of participation. It would be easy to simply assign 
blame to individuals, but such assignment does not enhance the ministry effectiveness 


of the church or its leadership. 
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Communicating the Vision and Values of a Small Group Strategy 


The project also sought to involve a larger percentage of nonparticipants in the 
transition from being a church with small groups to a church of small groups through 
targeted communication strategies. Creating and implementing effective 
communication depends on several factors that include clarifying reasons for non- 
participation, issuing warm invitations and creating “connecting” events and 


opportunities that can be maximized towards this end. 


Transitioning Existing Ministries 


The church has the vestiges of several different operating systems functioning 
alongside one another. Leaders are called by a variety of titles, groups of similar size 
and function are designated differently (e.g., boards, councils, etc.), group and 
ministry agendas are crowded with institutional maintenance issues leaving little time 
or energy to engage members in the four core elements we have deemed vital to 
congregational health. These factors form a potentially substantive obstacle to small 
group involvement. An organizational system that both simplifies and integrates 


member involvement is needed. 
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Increasing Strategic Awareness Among Leaders 


John Maxwell said, “Everything rises and falls on leadership.”’ In order to 
build and sustain any system of ministry, the leadership must be fully informed and 
their support and participation solicited. Many times leaders are not supportive simply 
because they have not been made aware. Since its relocation and the subsequent 
exponential membership growth, communication has been complicated because the 
old methods (e.g., pulpit announcements, bulletin announcements, etc.) no longer 
work with the same level of efficiency and effectiveness. New ways, tools and 
methods of communicating with leaders must be developed if the proposed new 


system is to reach its potential. 


Building an Integrated System for New Member Assimilation 


Given the large number of new members to the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church, 
an integrated system of assimilation into the life of the church is critical. Responding 
to the warmth, hospitality and welcome of the congregation, people stream down the 
aisles each weekend to become a part of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church faith 
community. However, in order to realize the dream of growing spiritually and 
becoming a functional part of community, new members must be intentionally and 
expeditiously brought into community. The enthusiasm and excitement of the 


moment when they unite with the church can be maximized by introducing them at 


* John C. Maxwell, Developing the Leader Within You (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 
1993), 2. 
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that point to group life. This is the goal of effective assimilation: to get new members 


into the system quickly so that we might nurture them effectively. 


Leadership Selection and Development 


Existing Leaders 


A leadership support structure incorporating system-wide training (both 
events and tools) and personal coaching must be designed to inform, educate, coach, 
resource, monitor and hold leaders accountable and provide sufficient support. Such a 
structure should accomplish several purposes. First, it must inform leaders and 
improve morale—by guarding against burnout and by constantly showing 
appreciation. Second, the support structure must identify weak leadership skills and 
provide specific training in those areas. Third, the system must provide multiple 
opportunities to practice these skills. Fourth, a high degree of intentionality must be 
incorporated into every part of the system to ensure the three previous goals. Fifth, a 
means of evaluation must be designed to measure progress and provide constant 


corrections to the system. 


Emerging Leaders 


A critical element in leadership success is leadership succession: guaranteeing 


that the advances of the past are maintained and sustained into the future. There is 
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necessarily a certain amount of overlap with current leadership in this mission, as the 
present leadership is primarily responsible to communicate the vision of employing a 
thoroughly integrated, comprehensive small group strategy, provide leadership 
opportunities within individual groups, identify new leaders, and encourage them to 
develop their leadership ability. Responsibility for such endeavors is shared among 
seasoned leaders in the ministry, staff and ministry specific point leaders. 

In addition to their formative experiences in small groups, emerging leaders 
require initial training. Leadership training must include the following: understanding 
of the vision, mission, values and small group strategy of the church, responsibilities 
of leaders throughout the ministry, personal leadership skills, ministry expectations, 


and alignment of small group practices with the overall vision of the church. 


The Scope 


The project focused on the creation and conducting of focus groups and a 
survey to be disseminated church wide for the purpose of ascertaining why the 
majority of people who attend weekend worship celebrations at the Saint Paul’s 
Baptist Church of Richmond, Virginia choose not attend small groups. Data for this 
project will be derived using both quantitative and qualitative measures. A series of 
focus groups will be conducted with leaders of the church and with a diverse group of 
persons representing three target populations: (1) persons who have never attended 
small groups’ (2) persons who were formerly attending small groups, but are not 
presently attending small groups and; (3) persons who are presently attending small 


groups. 
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The goal of the focus groups with leaders attempted to identify their 
perceptions about how the church is presently organized and whether needs in terms 
of congregational care, spiritual formation, intentional fellowship and gifts based 
ministry are being met. In addition, these focus groups provided opportunity for them 
to share any concerns they may have about small groups past, present and potential. 

The goal of the focus groups with members highlighted member awareness 
and attitudes towards the present small group framework of the church; their 
perceptions about the proposed small group paradigm; perceived barriers to 
participation in the new system and its effect on achieving the overall mission of the 
congregation. Verbatims from the focus groups will be used to derive the appropriate 
language for a congregation wide survey. The quantitative survey sought to determine 
how widespread the perceptions, ideas and opinions of focus group participants are 
and provide a critical means to substantiate the validity of participant comments. 

The results of the church wide survey was contrasted with the verbatims of the 
focus groups for reliability. The project focused on only the small group and ministry 
programming of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church in Richmond, Virginia and not other 
churches of similar size or in similar phases of formation. The project sought to 
ascertain why some persons have never participated in the church’s small group 
ministry, why some persons who were former participants do not participate at 
present and what benefits are derived by those who are presently participants in the 
church’s small group ministry. The project focused on the small group and ministry 
programming for adults of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church, not on the small group or 


ministry programming of either the children’s or youth ministries. 
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This project did not include start up elements such as initial vision casting, 
initial leader recruitment, ministry procedures and the challenges associated with 
initiating first stage small groups into the system. Inasmuch as the focus of this 
project was on the reengagement and transition of an existing system; advanced small 
group systems issues were also not addressed. 

Because the subject of engagement and barriers to engagement necessitate 
examination of the context and culture in which that engagement took place, some 
reference to research focused on communication and culture was necessary. However, 
the project did not seek to provide a definitive analysis of these challenges, nor those 
posed by issues of power and tradition in the local church. It was also beyond the 
scope of this project to address the challenges posed by modernism, postmodernism, 
or the marginalization of Christian influences in American culture. However, this 
project sought to organize a synthesis of these contributing factors in order to create 


successful promotional strategies. 


The Context 


Since the project was conducted within the ministry of the Saint Paul’s Baptist 
Church, three factors bear considerable importance in defining context: (1) the 
composition of the congregation, (2) the organizational and growth patterns of the 
church as a whole, and (3) the history of small group and ministry programming 


within the ministry of the church. These contextual factors are particularly important 
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in determining and documenting the need for an effective organizational strategy that 


provides a context of continuing growth and opportunity. 


Composition of the Congregation 


The Saint Paul’s Baptist Church is a regional church. It is located in 
Richmond, the capital of the Commonwealth of Virginia. Richmond City has a 
population of approximately 220,000 persons. While a significant number of 
attendees come from the Richmond itself, many come from surrounding counties 
found in a radius of up to one hour from the church in every direction.° 

Upon the arrival of the present Pastor in 1985, weekend worship attendance 
was approximately 100-150 persons of varying age levels. At present, we conduct 
three weekend worship experiences for adults with an average attendance of 7,439 
persons in attendance. The youth worship experience draws approximately 214 
teenagers each weekend between the ages of 13-19 and the Children’s Ministry 
“Zion’s Zone” ministers to more than 800 children per service each Sunday. 

Saint Paul’s is comprised of 78% women and 22% men. Approximately 55% 
of the church are single persons while 35% are married couples; approximately 7% 
are divorced with 3% listed as separated from their spouses. Of the total population, 
82% are adults. 10% of the population are teenagers and 8% are children under 12. 
51% of the congregation are employed with 2% being self-employed. 13% of the 


membership are students and 34% are undesignated in the database. 


° Saint Paul’s Baptist Church, “Unpublished Congregational Survey” (materials from the 
Saint Paul’s Baptist Church, Richmond, VA, January, 2005). 
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The membership of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church is approximately 9,532 as 
of the writing of this document with more than 3,000 persons listed as “prospects” 
indicated that while they have officially joined the congregation, they have not 
completed successful matriculation through the newcomers assimilation process. The 
congregation is 92% African American, 4% Hispanic, 4% Caucasian and 2% Asian 
and other ethnicities. 

The congregation is 67% female and 33% male in composition. The average 
age of the membership is 37 years old, reflecting a relatively youthful congregation. 
The congregation is primarily composed of a diverse mix of professional and blue- 
collar workers who are employed by a variety of industries located throughout 
Central Virginia. There is also a huge contingent of students from nearby colleges and 
universities who attend Saint Paul’s. 

Financially, the church is challenged at present due to a sizable debt obtained 
in the construction of its new campus. While revenues surpass expenses consistently, 


reserves have been strained. 


Organizational and Growth Patterns 


The church has more than 105 ministries which bear the vestiges of at least 
four different operating systems we have attempted to implement over the last 20 
years with limited success. Plans are underway at present to revamp the newcomer 
assimilation process to improve its effectiveness and reduce the backlog of persons 


listed as “prospects” while increasing the number of persons listed “members.” 
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One of the greatest challenges facing the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church is the 
tremendous and rapid growth of the church. In the period from November 2002 to 
November 2003, 2,838 persons united with the church. In the period November 2003 
through November 2004, 2,211 persons united with the church. This tremendous 
growth has outdistanced its capacity to keep track with it in terms of the allocation of 
both staff and resources. Although the majority of its income is derived from tithes 
and offerings, the pace of growth has been so rapid; the church has struggled to 
develop avenues through which to educate such large numbers of newcomers 
regarding their stewardship responsibility. 

Indeed, in a recent survey conducted internally, education and congregational 
care were listed as “high priority” concerns by more than 1,000 participants. In 
addition, while the diversity of the congregation is an asset; it is also a formidable 
challenge given that while disparate groups find a strong sense of identity with the 
church’s approach to worship and outreach; it has not been able to translate that 
enthusiasm into participation in small groups for the purpose of spiritual formation, 
fellowship, congregational care and gifts based ministry participation. 

Attendance records indicate that Saint Paul’s is currently in the midst of an 
exponential growth pattern. During the last ten years, growth has continued at a 
steady pace, but with the move to a new campus, growth spiked, thus accentuating the 
overload of an already stressed organizational system with the result being an 
inability to assimilate the huge influx of newcomers in a timely manner, an inability 


to provide adequate congregational care, spiritual formation experiences, gifts based 
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ministry opportunities and intentional fellowship opportunities for existing and 
emerging members. 

In addition, this surge in membership growth has highlighted the church’s 
inability to develop leaders at the same rate we are receiving newcomers with the 
result being a significant attrition of newcomers accompanied by a high level of 
frustration among existing members and significant burnout among the leadership 


team. 


History of Small Groups and Ministry Programming in the Church 


Small groups at Saint Paul’s were an outgrowth of several early initiatives put 
in place in an effort to embrace and sustain the growth of the congregation. The first 
steps towards small groups were Sunday School classes, built on the traditional model 
of a teacher, a secretary and students. An initial sermonic emphasis on the importance 
of discipleship development and Christian education resulted in a significant growth 
spurt in the Sunday School classes, but quickly became the source of tension and 
frustration because the church lacked the classroom spaces to accommodate the 
increase. 

At the same time, efforts were under way to deploy a plan of expanded 
congregational care utilizing the Southern Baptist model of a “Deacon Family 
Ministry Plan.” In this plan, each deacon would be assigned a designated number of 
families whom they were to shepherd, thus ensuring a high level of personal contact 


and congregational care for all members of the congregation. 
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As a continued stimulus to the Sunday School model, the church later adopted 
the Growth Oriented Sunday Model developed by the Southern Baptist Convention. 
This model engaged a larger ministry team in a variety of tasks from outreach to 
caring to fellowship planning. Traditional classes were disbanded for the new growth 
oriented class format. All groups met in the main sanctuary space or on the lower 
level in the fellowship hall. Refreshments were provided from the kitchen on the 
lower level and in the narthex on the sanctuary level, and hosts at the door helped 
newcomers find an age-appropriate group. 

This approach worked well for just over a year as the classes worked through 
various studies and built close relationships. Again, multiplication was problematic as 
noise levels rose and the popularity of “high decibel” classes over more subdued 
classes made their proximity undesirable. The evidence of organizational strain was 
apparent in a number of areas, from congested spaces to overcommitted volunteers. 
The need to build a more integrated approach to ministry that minimized the time 
commitment required while ensuring the presence of all elements essential to achieve 
the mission of the congregation seemed critical. 

In 1992, the church launched its first small group ministry with the goal of 
incorporating the existing Sunday School and Deacon Family Ministry plan into a 
single experience: these groups would be called “Tender, Loving Care” (TLC) 
groups. This effort met with limited success. Sunday School teachers resisted this 
shift because many perceived it would diminish their influence and function 
negatively in relationships to the classes that they had helped to build. Initial leader 


recruitment produced several new groups, but because these groups were created 
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“alongside” already existing ministries, they quickly became “one more ministry” in 
an already crowded ministry menu. 

Hindsight provides the luxury of seeing that this system was not inherently 
bad, just lacking the vision, integration, leadership, and flexibility for change required 
to take them beyond the barriers they encountered. When the program was revamped 
in 1995, it met with some skepticism from leaders who feared investing themselves in 
yet another short-lived program. Once again, Christian education opportunities—now 
aligned simultaneous with the three different worship celebrations were offered, 
providing space for both more traditional classes and for small groups who desired to 
meet in homes. 

The dynamics of positive overall church growth and the desire to sustain such 
growth combined with accrued trust in senior leadership, however, opened the door to 
make a third attempt at building a successful small group ministry. “Tender, Loving 
Care” was dropped in favor of “small groups” and a new training process was 
initiated called “Turbo Training.” Turbo training was designed to increase the speed 
by which new group leaders were trained and deployed. The training was very 
effective multiplying the number of leaders and groups from twenty four to more than 
sixty in less than a year. 

Each existing group leader recruited potential leaders for his or her personal 
groups. Curriculum for the first six months consisted primarily of leadership training 
material. Despite some numeric growth in adult groups and excellent reports of 


spiritual growth from participants, the percentage of congregational participation 
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remained nearly constant until we added a full time staff position to coach and 
develop small group leaders and participants. 

The addition of a staff pastor with specific small group responsibility 
accompanied by the move to John F. Kennedy High School where the church was 
given access to more than forty classes permitted the small group ministry to grow 
significantly. Given the larger spaces available, the number of groups increased to 
almost 300. Groups met simultaneously during the worship celebrations and offered a 
wide selection of curriculum, interest and ministry options. 

In November, 2002 after a twelve year journey of planning and capital 
fundraising, the church relocated from John F. Kennedy High School to its new 
campus at 4247 Creighton Road in Henrico County, Virginia. Its new location 
provided immediate relief for worshippers who were crowding into overflow rooms 
at John F. Kennedy High School and permitted persons to now worship in the 
Cathedral. However, the church’s small groups were immediately impacted by the 
availability of fewer classrooms to utilize concurrent to the Worship Celebration. 
Whereas at John F. Kennedy High School, the church utilized over forty classrooms, 
once at its new location, there were only thirty classrooms available which gave birth 
to immediate logistical challenges for some of the groups. 

This logistical challenge was compounded by the exponential and unexpected 
growth of the membership which skyrocketed from just over 1,000 new persons a 
year to almost 3,000 persons in the first year. The need to orient these newcomers to 
the congregation was deemed a higher priority than sustaining already existing 


groups, so all of the classroom spaces were subsumed in that task. 
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Larger numbers of people made it more difficult to effectively communicate, 
but new communication methods were not developed because the staff was already 
overwhelmed just attempting to serve the daily demand of this explosive growth. Add 
to these elements the energy drain of attempting to service a variety of organizational 
systems left over from previous attempts at transitioning the system and the paralysis 
experienced becomes both plausible and understandable. 

The leadership of the church did not anticipate the transitional issues they 
were called upon to manage in moving from one location to another. In addition, the 
leadership did not anticipate that this growth spurt would be sustained over several 
years, nor did it anticipate the negative impact that reduced classroom space 
concurrent to the worship celebration would have on existing small groups. No 
definitive plan to resource its group leaders was developed and over time, leaders 
became disheartened and groups scattered. These transitional factors with their 
accompanying sense of “disengagement” are what gave rise to the need for this 
project. 


Project Phases 


The project consisted of four major phases: research, planning, action, and 
evaluation. Although designed for linear progression from one area to the next, some 


phases ran concurrently. 
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Research 


The first major area of the research phase explored several major contexts. 
First, the theoretical foundations will establish the relationships between: prophetic 
preaching and its role in creating and sustaining prophetic community. Second, the 
biblical foundations documented the use of the small group through the scriptural 
tradition in organizing, building and sustaining communities of faith regardless of 
their size. 

Third, the historical foundations illustrated the use of the small group in a 
variety of forms across denominational persuasions in an effort to develop and 
manage growth, as well provide congregational care, spiritual formation 
opportunities, intentional fellowship and the opportunity for persons to utilize their 
gifts in ministry. Fourth, the theological foundations provided the theological 
framework for positing the significance of small groups as it relates to issues of 
ecclesiology, discipleship and leadership. 

The second major area of the research phase investigated literature related to 
the following: the viability of small groups, transitioning organizational systems, 
leadership development in small groups and conveying small group vision and values 
to participants and nonparticipants. The last area, conveying values, incorporates two 
subjects for review: communication and culture. In keeping with the scope of this 


project, both will be synthesized into implications for small group promotion. 
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Planning 


The planning phase will set forth specific components of the project with 
regard to four areas: (1) leader evaluation, (2) member evaluation, (3) marketing and 
promotion, and (4) organizational analysis. Each area required evaluation of the tools, 
results, and/or processes implemented, which necessitates some flexibility in the 
planning phase. Just as small group systems evolve over time and in response to the 
growth of the church, so too this project evolved during the course of its three-month 
administration. 

First, evaluating the perceptions of leaders and members relative to how the 
church is presently organized, whether their needs in terms of congregational care, 
spiritual formation, intentional fellowship and gifts based ministry are being met and 
their perceived concern about the proposed transition to becoming a church of small 
groups was the first priority of the project. 

Evaluating the perception of the leadership relative to its present 
organizational structure and the proposed new organizational paradigm focused on 
the formation of tools, events, and support structures for current and prospective 
leaders. First, to assess leadership conditions, focus groups were conducted with 
ministry leaders by ministry area. 

Second, focus groups were conducted on a congregation wide basis to assess 
the perception of members with regard to the church’s small group ministry and their 
participation in it. A moderator’s guide was developed and will serve to elicit the 


desired responses from focus group participants. Given the communication challenges 
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in the environment, the researcher did not assume to know the correct terminology to 
utilize in dialogue with the congregation about this issue, so a key goal of the focus 
groups was to ascertain how the congregation presently understands and speaks about 
the church’s small group ministry. The “language” of the congregation was utilized to 
form a survey tool. 

Third, a survey designed to assess member perception related to the 
effectiveness of the present organizational framework in meeting their perceived 
needs in four core areas was developed. This survey that sought to access the reasons 
that current Saint Paul’s attendees have or have not joined a small group was 
developed, disseminated and evaluated. Of secondary interest, but important in terms 
of evaluating the existing framework, the survey asked whether or not persons had 
been invited to a group. 

The survey’s primary goal was to discover membership readiness for 
organizational change and whether the reasons for nonparticipation fall into systemic 
(e.g., ignorance of the small group ministry) or values (e.g., perceived value of no 
time for small group participation) categories. Obviously, systemic barriers were 
much easier to tackle than changing people’s values. 

The fourth element of the planning phase concentrated on improved 
promotion and communication of the mission of the congregation and the emerging 
small group strategy within the church. Conveying the vision and value of small 
groups and gaining the participatory endorsement of members was really the litmus 
test for the success of this project. It combined a more effective leadership base with 


the findings about those who do and do not participate at present. Promotional 
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strategies will effectively target both groups when the research is through to actively 
mobilize them towards connection with a small group. These strategies will be 
planned in conjunction with existing events or practices within the church’s broader 
ministry and as completely new events. 

It made sense to promote the groups as opportunities already available. For 
example, newcomers work their way through a track of introductory seminars, during 
the course of which they make a commitment to small group participation. Providing 
a bridge at that point of commitment to a particular group capitalizes on the moment 
of understanding and intention. The planning phase maximized these“bridge” 
opportunities. 

The final element in the planning was an organizational analysis conducted by 
the leaders in the monthly leadership community designed to “convert” the 
infrastructure of already existing ministries into intentional small group networks. A 
leadership training event and a retreat designed to introduce leaders to the new 
organizational framework, provide answers to questions about the new system and 
gain feedback from leaders about how to improve the proposed system was 
conducted. A group leaders retreat focused on felt needs of members and leaders as 
well as systemic issues. Finally, the overall support system for leaders is currently 
undergoing revision from its current provision to a more intentional coaching 
structure. 

The team of context associates functioned as the initial infrastructure team for 
this activity. This transition is being aided and enhanced by insights gained in both 


the survey of the congregation as well as feedback from the leadership in the focus 
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groups. The goal is an organizational framework that is simpler, user friendly, more 


flexible and more easily assessable. 


Action 


The third phase of the project implemented the actions proposed during the 
second phase. The actions were viewed chronologically, because the project was 
carried out through the course of several activities which set up one another. At the 
outset of the project, several activities took place immediately. The congregational 
survey was administered during the weekend worship celebrations to cover the largest 
cross section of attenders. 

Also, the leadership of the church was asked to offer suggestions on how best 
to present the survey to the congregation and to assess the present organizational 
structure and its capacity to achieve the four core goals that we have established. The 
results of these three activities determined planning for both leadership training and 
promotional events. 

A monthly leadership event related the findings of the focus groups and 
congregational survey. It also introduced the leader coaching structure that we 
propose as a key success factor in the new organizational paradigm. Findings of the 
project’s initial actions were shared in these monthly leadership gatherings and 
subsequent sessions developed over a two year period that will systematically target 
the leaders’ needs, such as counseling and conflict resolution skills, using guest 


speakers to share their expertise on these subjects. Introduction of the new model and 
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forming a plan to begin the process of organizational transition were the primary 
objectives of the initial meetings. 

Leaders were asked to respond to the information by volunteering to serve as 
a group or zone leader in the new system. The success of these actions was measured 
by the number of existing leaders who sign up to participate in the new system. 
Promotional activities took place throughout the four-month action period (December 
2005 through March 2006) of the project culminating in one major event based on 
new leader development and non-participant research. 

On the second weekend of each month (i.e., the weekend newcomers are 
welcomed who have completed the orientation track into the membership) an addition 
to the worship celebration was implemented that coordinated the sustained 
introduction and visibility of the new paradigm, new small group announcements, 
new leader introductions and opportunities to enroll in small group leader training. 
Once a month, special promotional events designed as “bridge” occasions were 
conducted to match potential small group participants with existing and emerging 


groups. 


Evaluation 


The fourth phase of the project involved overall evaluation of the process of 
inquiry and its implications for the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church in terms of its desire 
to engage its members in small groups and its need to transition its organizational 


systems. This assessment was qualitative in nature. This qualitative data came 
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primarily from the team of context associates. Their responses to the various projects 
were taken into account. In conjunction with the evaluation phase, results were 
interpreted and synthesized in the writing process of the project. All writing was 
subject to the recommendations of the context associates, professional associates and 


mentors who reserved the right to recommend revisions. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The intention of this action research project was to seek to ascertain the reasons 
the people of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church of Richmond, Virginia did not participate in 
the small group ministry of the church to the same degree that they participate in the 
weekend worship celebrations. The goal of this research was to utilize findings from the 
context to develop and design a transition plan to engage and in some cases reengage 
members of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church in small group formation, organization and 
participation. 

The research methodology was implemented in several phases: Phase I and II 
were qualitative and Phase III utilized a quantitative approach. The Phase I qualitative 
process was designed as a series of focus groups or “group discussion/listening sessions” 
to identify the perceptions of leaders relative to how the church is presently organized, 
whether needs in terms of congregational care, spiritual formation, intentional fellowship 
and gifts based ministry were being met and their perceived concern about small groups 
past, present and potential. 

Several helpful findings emerged out of these “listening sessions.” First, leaders 
were concermed that there appeared to be multiple and varied different definitions 


circulating among members regarding both the constitution and purpose of small groups 
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in the church. Leaders also expressed concern that the overall organizational system 
had become increasingly complex and difficult to navigate. 

There was considerable disquiet among leaders about the growing confusion 
over “titles” and what they mean, the different types of organizations in the church 
and how to access them and the changes in the small group ministry over the years. In 
an effort to minimize concerns and maximize participation, the leaders also suggested 
that the proposed congregation wide survey be presented as a “Membership 
Satisfaction Survey” rather than as a “small groups” survey given the number of 
different definitions and perceptions existing in the congregation about small groups. 
All of these ideas were incorporated to construct a moderators’ guide for the 
congregationally based focus groups in Phase II. 

Phase II had as its goals to evaluate and assess members’ attitudes and 
opinions about small group participation and their involvement, or lack of 
involvement, and to identify these issues in the “language” of the members of the 
Saint Paul’s Baptist Church—how they describe the small group experience and the 
issues they face. Focus groups were organized comprised of persons who were 
presently members of small groups, persons who had never participated in a small 
group and persons who previously attended small groups, but were not presently 
involved in a small group. This process identified a range of issues, but did not afford 
statistical projection to the entire membership base of the Saint Paul’s Baptist 
Church—the universe under study. This function was completed in Phase III. 

Phase III sought to quantify the “small group” issues generated in Phase II 


using a “membership satisfaction assessment survey.” In Phase III, specific issues, as 
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identified in Phase II, were included in the survey instrument. Based on key findings 
from that survey, results were tallied, conclusions were drawn and projections for 


congregation wide application were surmised. 


Methodology 


The methodological steps for the Phase I research included: 
1. Schedule Leadership Community Gathering 
2. Construct Leadership Community Agenda 
3. Organize Leadership Listening Groups 


4. Summarize Leadership Group Findings 


Utilizing the weekend bulletin, an email distribution list and pulpit announcements, 
all church leaders were invited to Leadership Community. The researcher constructed 
a meeting agenda that included issues pertinent to the proposed project. The agendas 
were color-coded and then distributed in a random manner by event hosts who gave 
each person a different color agenda and instructed them to be seated with persons 
who shared their agenda color. The agenda contained several key questions to which 
groups were asked to respond. This information was shared, gathered and 
summarized. 
The methodological steps for the Phase II research included: 
1. Organize Flow of Focus Groups 
2. Creation of Moderator’s Guide 


3. Select Moderator 
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4. Screen and Invite Participants 
5. Conduct Focus Groups 
6. Analyze Data 


7. Create Quantitative Survey 


A congregation-wide announcement was issued soliciting participants for 
three focus groups to be conducted on the North campus of the Saint Paul’s Baptist 
Church. Respondents were contacted through telephone and email by the team of 
Context Associates who screened them to ensure that the focus groups would 
represent a cross section of the membership and fit the selection criteria we had 
established for each group.’ Respondents were invited to attend based on that criteria. 
Three focus groups were convened on the North Campus of the Saint Paul’s Baptist 
Church. The participants in Group 1 were current Saint Paul’s small group members. 
Group 2 participants were Saint Paul’s members who had previously been in a small 
group, but were not currently participating in a small group. Group 3 respondents 
were Saint Paul’s members who had never been in a small group. 

There were fourteen participants in Group 1, nine in Group 2, and ten in Group 3. 
Most were women, ages ranging from early 20s to late 60s, and all were Saint Paul’s 
Baptist Church members of varying tenure. All study participants received dinner 


courtesy of Saint Paul’s to demonstrate appreciation for their time and participation. 


" Appendix D. 
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The focus group moderator was Rita Ricks. Rita is a long-time member of Saint 
Paul’s, a context associate and serves on the Executive Council of the church.’ She is 
well-known and highly respected not only in the Church but also the community. Her 
career as a motivational speaker, life coach and consultant provided an excellent 
foundation for her role as moderator.’ Rita met with the researcher initially to go over 
the focus group qualitative process and to review the moderator guide that had been 
prepared by the researcher for these sessions.* 


The major topics to be explored in the focus groups included: 


ie What is their overall relationship with Saint Paul’s like? 

Zi Who participates in Saint Paul’s small groups and why? 

cP How aware are church members of small groups? 

4. What are the personal benefits that come from small group 
participation? 

5. What are the motivational drivers that lead to small group 
participation? 

6. What are the major challenges facing Saint Paul’s in 


facilitating small group formation and retention? 


fe What can Saint Paul’s do to encourage greater small group 
participation? 
8. How does small group participation impact overall satisfaction 


with Saint Paul’s membership? 


* The Executive Council is the lead administrative team in the church and provides oversight 
and supervision to the entire church and all of its affiliates. Its members are recommended from the 
congregation and typically serve a two year term. 


° For information on Rita Ricks, visit www.speaktoyourspirit.com. 


“ See Appendix E. 
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The findings from these focus groups provided pivotal information towards the 


development of a survey that was disseminated to the congregation. 


Phase III — Quantitative Research 


The third step in this action research project was to conduct a quantitative 
survey among members. This survey enabled the researcher to understand on a much 
broader level, by sampling a statistically reliable base of church members, how 
members perceive small groups. Feedback from the Phase II focus groups was used 
to design the Phase III Quantitative Online Survey. The researcher aided by the team 
of context associates conducted a promotion congregation wide for thirty days prior 
to the launch of the survey on the church’s website. Additional promotion was done 
utilizing the screens during weekend worship celebrations and print materials 
distributed to members. 

A survey instrument was created and refined for online distribution.° Email 
invitations were sent to 3,849 persons listed in the church’s database.’ The online 
survey was conducted over a period of fourteen days. There were 513 surveys 
completed online for a total response rate of 13.3%. 

Of those persons who responded, 80% of respondents were female, 20% were 


male. 67% of respondents have been members of Saint Paul’s for less than five years. 


° Response rate computed based on 513 out of 3,849 addresses. Of the original 6,117 email 
addresses provided, 2,268 bounced back as undeliverable. Of those 3,849 that were delivered, some 
may have been outdated or incorrect member addresses. The database was not tested prior to the 
survey. 


° Appendix G. 


” Appendix F. 
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Two-thirds of respondents were between 25 and 44 years of age. 4 out of 10 were 
married. 48% have children under 18 years of age living in their household. Half of 
respondents were first attracted to the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church because their 
friends attended. Only 6% said “small groups” were an initial factor in their 
involvement with the church. 82% attend weekend worship celebrations at least a 
couple of times a month and almost half (46%) participate in some form of 
committee, groups, or ministries with 24% being involved in two or more groups. 
Almost two in ten attend weekday bible study at least a couple of times a month with 
one fifth reporting that they attend a “ministry” bible study at least once a month.’ 
Forty four percent of respondents reported that they attend special events at Saint 
Paul’s two to three times a year and almost three in ten participate in small groups at 
least a once a month. Over the last three years, 32% have increased their involvement 
while 22% have decreased their involvement in Saint Paul’s. 

The primary reason for a decrease in involvement is available time, whereas 
there were many reasons listed for an increase in involvement with the top three 
being: (1) the feeling that their faith was stronger, (2) a greater awareness of the 
varied ways in which they could be involved in the church, and (3) strong agreement 
with the direction of the church. 

In an attempt to understand member expectation relative to the church, the 
question was posed, “How important are each of the following to you when thinking 
about the characteristics of the ideal church for you?” From the survey results, 


members expect the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church to encourage spiritual growth in its 


® The Adult Ministries of the Saint Paul’s Baptist church conduct large group Bible Studies 
for men, women, singles, couples and seniors on a bi-weekly basis. 
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members, help its members through crisis, share the gospel outside of the church and 
serve the less fortunate citizens in the community.’ 

Most participants when asked to rate the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church on the 
characteristics that were most important to them felt that as an institution Saint Paul’s 
performed well. Ninety six percent felt that Saint Paul’s was well known in the 
community and had worship services that were emotionally uplifting. Ninety two 
percent felt that Saint Paul’s encouraged spiritual growth in its members while 96% 
felt the church was innovative, constantly evolving and dynamic." 

Two attributes stood out as top tier of needs and expectations based on 
respondents, they were: (1) Helping people in crisis and, (2) serving the less 
fortunate. Indeed, respondents indicated that their greatest satisfaction in life was 
derived from “helping others” with their lives." These two expectations represent a 
significant motivational opportunity for the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church small group 
ministry.'* Most respondents were “pro-group” in general in terms of their personal 
orientation. 

The survey instrument was designed to first record respondents’ impressions 
of “small groups” at Saint Paul’s Baptist Church where the definition of “small 
group” was totally left up to the respondents’ interpretation. Further inquiry revealed 


a considerable degree of confusion over what constitutes a group at Saint Paul’s. 


° Appendix I. 
1° Appendix J. 
"' Appendix K. 


' Appendix L. 
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Therefore, later in the survey instrument, a precise definition of one kind of small 
group was offered. 
A group of eight to twelve people who meet a minimum of 
twice a month for about four months at a time — typically 
before or after worship. These groups study the Bible together, 
care for each other, use their spiritual gifts to serve others and 
share life together. 

While the vast majority of respondents were highly positive about “small 
groups” at Saint Paul’s, some expressed concerns that “small groups” were 
ineffective, hindered by the scheduling of mid-week worship services, hard to get in 
or “fit” in, facilitated by persons who are not skilled or tend to become cliques over 
time. 

Eighty three percent associated “small group” with Bible Study contrasted to 
70% who associated “small group” with serving in ministries. Sixty nine percent of 
those surveyed felt they were more familiar with groups in ministries as contrasted to 
62% of those who felt that they were more familiar with groups that gathered around 
Bible Study. 

Sixty eight percent of all respondents reported that they were aware of this 
type of small group at Saint Paul’s, but less than one fourth (23%) were currently 
participating in small groups as “defined” by the survey. Thirty three percent of all 
respondents reported that they had participated in small groups as “defined” by the 
survey, while 67% reported that they had not. 

Of those who were aware of small groups and who had not been in a small 
group, only 41% reported that they were familiar with “small groups” as defined. 


More than two thirds (68%) of all respondents were aware of small groups as defined 
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and of those who are aware, almost half (49%) have participated before. A 
compilation of these statistics points out that 33% of all respondents are prior 
participants of “small groups” as defined. Thirty five percent are prime candidates 
comprising a group of those who were aware of defined small groups, but have not 
participated to date. 

This researcher found it interesting that small group participants and 
nonparticipants were basically the same in terms of: demographics, behavior, 
preferences, and satisfaction levels. The only discernable major difference between 
the two groups was the length of time they had been members of the Saint Paul’s 
Baptist Church. Respondents who were aware of defined “small groups,” but who 
have not participated tended to have less tenure as church members than those who 
were aware and participated in defined small groups. 

Sixty seven percent of those responding to the survey reported that they have 
been a member of one or two different Saint Paul’s Baptist Church groups and while 
the level of their group involvement may vary, most (80%) are participants in groups. 
A huge plus for the future of small groups at Saint Paul’s Baptist Church is that 61% 
of those who participate in them are satisfied with how Saint Paul’s “small groups” 
meet their interests and serve their needs. In fact, Saint Paul’s Baptist Church small 
group participants rate benefits high across the board with fellowship, encouraging 
others, sense of belonging and working towards a common goal rounding out the top 
four slots. 

Thirty eight percent of respondents like the fellowship aspect of the small 


groups more than any other feature while there was no dominant issue that 
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participants liked least about small groups at Saint Paul’s. 51% of those surveyed 
reported an interest in helping Saint Paul’s to recruit new members and form new 


“small groups.” 


Barriers to Small Group Participation 


The researcher found it interesting that when surveyed, current small group 
members felt that the lack of information and communication were the two biggest 
impediments to small group participation. In fact, lack of information about small 
groups was the biggest challenge that current small group members had to overcome. 
It was the invitations and encouragement of fellow members and friends’ invitations 
that helped respondents overcome these challenges and get connected to small 
groups. 

Among those issues enumerating as preventing persons from joining or 
rejoining groups were lack of time, lack of information, not knowing how to join, not 
being aware of available groups, fear of not having enough Bible knowledge, not 
being asked, not sure what the groups were about and concerns about confidentiality. 
All of these issues represent real areas of opportunity because they are all within the 
control of the church. 

In addition, of all respondents with no group experience, 59% had not been 
asked to join a group and of those who were aware of “defined” small groups, but 


who had not joined one in the past, more than half (53%) had never been asked to 
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participate. Seventy eight percent of respondents reported that they are interested in 


joining or rejoining a small group. 


Promotional Efforts 


Promotion efforts focused on improved communication of the mission of the 
congregation and the emerging small group strategy within the church. Utilizing the 
weekend bulletin, website, screens during the worship celebration and already 
scheduled “bridge” events, members of the congregation were made aware of the 
emerging new plan to utilize small groups as the strategy for organizing the church 
and achieving its mission. As a result of these initial promotional efforts, seventy 
eight persons responded to an invitation to attend the “Potential Group Leaders” 
retreat. At the retreat, the plan to utilize small groups as the strategy by which we will 
organize the church and execute its mission was presented and persons present were 
asked to make a one year commitment to both training and leadership at the level of 
the group or zone. Twelve persons responded affirmatively and registered to be zone 
leaders and 51 others registered to serve as group leaders. One day training sessions 
to orient new group leaders were conducted and continue to be offered on a monthly 
basis with new persons enrolling each month. As of the time of this document, 
training for those who registered to serve as zone leaders has not yet been offered, but 


is scheduled to take place in the near future. 
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Leadership Focus Groups 


The monthly gathering of leaders in Leadership Community was utilized as a 
time of leadership development and information sharing.'* Two primary issues related 
to the emerging small group strategy have been discussed, potential solutions 
documented and implementation initiated. 

The first issue was that of organizational architecture. Working in teams, 
leaders began to document what changes would need to be made to their present 
organizational structure and flow in order to engage members in the emerging model 
of small groups. The new organizational framework was explained and discussed, 
questions were raised and answers were provided, feedback was offered towards the 
improvement of the model and a model for organizational alignment was created and 
disseminated. 

The second issue was that of new member assimilation. Recommendations 
were put forth to revamp the current assimilation process and instead of guiding new 
members through an eight week process and then soliciting their participation in 
groups, it was suggested that we place them into groups on the same weekend they 
indicate a desire to join. This new approach would require training a surplus of group 
leaders who would potentially be on “standby” to receive new group members as they 
unite with the church, but offers the possibility of improving the new member 


assimilation process and facilitating the formation of new groups relatively quickly. 


'S Appendix B. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The key expectations of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church are compatible with a 
prophetic preaching model. The church understands itself to be a prophetic community 
whose role is to be therapeutic presence in the world. The vision statement of the Saint 
Paul’s Baptist Church speaks to this self understanding: 

We are touching the world, communicating the positive 
power of Christ to our generation by finding needs and 
meeting them, finding hurts and healing them, finding 
problems and solving them. 

The mission of the church is to “empower people to grow into what God created 
them to be.” The strategy by which the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church seeks to effect its 
mission is five fold: (1) celebrate God in worship, (2) connect people in groups, (3) 
cultivate people with gifts, (4) care for people in need, (5) contribute generously to the 
world. Only one of these strategies is designed to be achieved outside of the context of a 
small group: thus the critical importance of this project at this time. 

Inquiry into the issue of why members of Saint Paul’s Baptist Church of 
Richmond, Virginia do not participate in small groups at the same level at which they 
attend weekend worship celebrations revealed both systemic and values based problems. 
During Phase I, several helpful findings emerged. First, leaders shared concerns about the 


multiple and varied definitions circulating among members regarding both the 
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constitution and purpose of small groups in the church. This concern also included the 
overall organizational system of the church which in their view had become 
increasingly complex and difficult to navigate. 

Leaders expressed concern over the proliferation of various leadership titles, 
what they meant, the different types of organizations in the church and how to access 
them and the changes that had taken place in the small group ministry over the years. 
In an effort to minimize concerns and maximize participation, leaders suggested that 
the proposed congregation wide survey be presented as a “Membership Satisfaction 
Survey” rather than as a “small groups” survey. All of these ideas were incorporated 
to construct a moderators’ guide for the congregationally based focus groups in Phase 
Il. 

In the Phase II focus groups, there were several key findings. A consistent 
theme among all participants in the focus groups, whether they possessed small group 
affiliation or not was a high level of satisfaction with their worship and fellowship 
experiences as a whole.’ Yet it should be noted that while awareness that small 
groups exist seems to be high, there was considerable confusion about what 
constitutes a “group” and how members could get involved.’ 

The dialogue from the focus groups further pointed out that participants’ 
awareness of groups tended to vary based on their length of time as a member at Saint 
Paul’s Baptist Church. Yet, overall, awareness of “groups” was high. This was true 
even among participants in the session with Saint Paul’s members who had never 


been in a group. It should also be noted that among all small group participants, 


" See Appendix M. 


* See Appendix N. 
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regardless of their group experience level, the Saint Paul’s group experience delivered 
a sense of fellowship, spiritual growth and maturity. 

Small group participants indicated that what motivated them to join (or want 
to rejoin) a small group was the fellowship that comes with group participation, the 
ability to grow spiritually, and being able to encourage and lift up others.* Study 
participants across the board were vocal about the many benefits they perceived that 
came with small group participation. The top ranked benefits cited by the “current 
small group member” participants were: (1) Getting an emotional lift from 
encouraging others, (2) Learning about the Bible, (3) a sense of belonging and (4) 
fellowship. 

Key benefits listed by participants who are former small group members, but 
are currently not participating in a small group at this time, included: (1) Fellowship, 
(2) Christian relationships, (3) Support system and (4) Commitment. Even those 
members who have never been in a Saint Paul’s small group understood that small 
group participation was a key part of spiritual life at Saint Paul’s and carried 
significant benefits. Those participants agreed that the top benefits of small group 
participation were: (1) Fellowship, (2) Giving back your time, talents and tithes, (3) 


Fulfilling your purpose and (4) Personal growth. 


> See Appendix O. 
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A significant finding from the Phase II focus groups was that communication 
within the church and some members’ aversion to groups in general may be the 
biggest challenge that Saint Paul’s Baptist Church faces in encouraging and 
expanding small group participation.* Regardless of their group experience, 
participants agreed that communication about what small groups are, how they are 
structured, and how Saint Paul’s members can get involved is absolutely critical. 

The “STARTS” program was specifically mentioned in each focus group by 
participants as a key element in elevating member awareness of the small group 
ministry of the church and encouraging their participation, but after the program 
concludes, communication falters.” Other common concerns were the difficulty 
experienced by members in knowing where to find information on small groups, and 
not getting return phone calls after requesting information from the Church office. 

Long-time Saint Paul’s members also mentioned that many of them really 
connected through small groups at the Kennedy location, but that the size and 
“growing pains” resulting from the move to the new location have affected the 
communications infrastructure and made finding out about group participation more 


challenging.° 


“See Appendix P. 


° The STARTS program is an eight week mandatory membership orientation program at the 
Saint Paul’s Baptist Church. 


° See Appendix Q. 
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Psychological barriers may also be a factor that prohibits small group 
participation at Saint Paul’s. However, these feelings were most prevalent in those 
participants who have never participated in a small group at Saint Paul’s.’? Some 
psychological concerns highlighted included persons who are introverted and 
perceptions about groups being “cliquish.” 

Participants in the focus groups offered an abundance of suggestions on how 
to better communicate the role and scope of Saint Paul’s small groups to make the 
overall membership more familiar with them and to instruct them as to how they can 
participate.* Suggestions included more intentional marketing from the pulpit, 
updating the church website more frequently, and more effective use of the weekend 
bulletin. 

It was not possible at the conclusion of the Phase II focus groups to draw 
general conclusions about the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church community because the 
focus groups represented the attitudes, ideas and opinions of just thirty three 
respondents. The focus groups served primarily to give the researcher the basis, issues 
and language to be utilized in 

From Phase II, it can be safely surmised that generally people seem very 
satisfied with memberships at the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church. Small groups are 
perceived to be a part of the structural DNA of Saint Paul’s and are one of the 
essential elements that cause members to consider the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church 
such a special place. Small groups were what got many members originally connected 


at Saint Paul’s Baptist Church. Small groups offer members a way to counter the 


” See Appendix R. 


® See Appendix S. 
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sometimes overwhelming size of the congregation, and enable them to find their own 
“niche” within this large, but warm and inviting organization. 

The challenge is to keep the high energy level among existing small groups 
and to reengage long-term members while getting new members excited about 
participating in a small group. Building awareness and reducing confusion through 
targeted communication appear to be critical factors. Making it easy for members to 
know what groups are all about and simplifying the process of starting or joining 
groups are the keys to moving toward that goal. 

The Phase III qualitative survey offered several key findings; the researcher 
derived numerous strategic implications to be incorporated into transition and 


strategic plans for the church. 


Key Findings 


One key finding from the project was that word of mouth and referrals 
from friends and family who are satisfied members are critical components that fuel 
the phenomenal growth of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church. These satisfied members 
have opened the doors to the community and what’s key is to reinforce their sense of 
relatedness to the church and keep them encouraged. In addition, survey results 
pointed out that in general that the members of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church are 
active and engaged and that engagement is on the upswing. However, awareness of 


the ways in which people can get involved are probably lower than we surmised prior 
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to the research. The strategic implication of this finding is to heighten awareness of 
opportunities for involvement and intentionally invite people to lead. 

The largest area of opportunity appears to lie in the area of improving 
perception surrounding helping members who are in crisis. While satisfaction among 
members of all focus groups was exceptionally high and ratings on performance were 
highly positive, there is some room to improvement. By concentrating on how the 
Saint Paul’s Baptist Church offers comfort and ministers to members who are in 
crisis, as well as how the church focuses on assisting less-fortunate members of the 
community: engagement can be heightened. 

Another key finding from the research was that respondents were oriented 
towards small group participation. Awareness and appreciation of the overall concept 
and inherent benefit(s) of “small groups” is high and for the most part, perceptions 
are generally positive. However, there appear to be many different interpretations of 
what constitutes “small groups” at Saint Paul’s Baptist Church. Over half of the 
respondents could name five different kinds of small groups at Saint Paul’s Baptist 
Church. The most visible “small groups” appeared to be “Bible Groups” and “serving 
groups.” These groups enjoyed the highest awareness, familiarity, and participation 
levels. This finding had significant implications for how to communicate about small 
groups with the church at large. More specifically, when focusing organizational 
information on “small groups”—activities, promotions, and recruitment—the church 
would be well served to avoid the generic term “small groups.” Alternatively, the 


church should look for ways to specifically and demonstratively brand each “small 
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group” with a unique name that connotes some of its personality - purpose, service 
expectation, and related benefits, etc. 

Awareness of small groups as defined in the survey was very high—68%, and 
that level extended well beyond current participation levels—one-third (33%) of all 
respondents were prior participants in a Saint Paul’s Baptist Church “small groups” as 
defined in this study. Yet, while they were aware, many did not have direct 
experience in small groups and consequently reported that they were not too familiar 
with these types of groups. Newer members who have united with the church since its 
relocation may make up a disproportionately larger share of the small group 
nonparticipants as compared to long-time members. The implication of this finding 
holds great promise because an awareness level higher than market share is a 
prerequisite for growth. This hard work has already been done and represents an 
opportunity for the church to “harvest” it by building familiarity and making “small 
groups” more relevant and meaningful. 

The current small group “product” works as most respondents were satisfied 
with their Saint Paul’s Baptist Church small group experiences. Group participants 
recognized the many benefits of group participation, with fellowship and spiritual 
development leading the way. Few negative aspects are reported by respondents and 
many of them indicated a willingness to help recruit new members. These 
enthusiastic participants can be employed to help spread the word about groups and 
recruit new participants. In addition, both current and former group leaders can be 


encouraged to form new groups. 
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Seven out of ten non-group respondents indicated a desire to join a small 
group. Lack of basic information about small groups is the biggest hurdle they have 
to overcome. The misperceptions that in-depth Bible knowledge and the need to be 
invited to a group are also issues that prevent participation. Fellow Saint Paul’s 
Baptist Church members’ and friends’ invitations made the difference in eliminating 
these barriers for current small group members and they still possess that potential. 
An intentional program of information, intervention and invitation could render huge 
benefits for the small group ministry. 

The quantitative research illustrated that the benefits of the defined “small 
group” are apparent and that messages communicated to the congregation about 
“small groups” would be believed. While respondents were interested in the content 
communicated in groups which highlighted the focus on spiritual formation, personal 
growth in terms of learning the practices that enhance personal growth, developing 
disciplines that bring persons closer to God and learning basic biblical truth had the 
highest levels of interest. 

Most respondents (53%) preferred groups of ten to fifteen people and would 
prefer to attend small group meeting on weekday evenings that last_one hour. When it 
came to semester duration, the preferences of respondents were varied, but the data 
revealed that optimal group structure would be “A group of 8-12 people that meet a 
minimum of twice a month for about four months at a time—typically before or after 
worship. These groups would study the Bible together, care for each other, use their 


spiritual gifts to serve others and share life together.” 
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The key perceived benefits by all respondents and those closest to small 
groups—actual small group members are consistent with the overall goals of the 
small group strategy: spiritual formation, congregational care, intentional fellowship 
and gifts based ministry. Respondents prefer content that is personal, educational and 
interactive versus skill or issues based content. Group size (8-10), meeting schedules 
and times (weekday evenings), and session length of one to three months are 
important considerations in maintaining and encouraging small group participation. 
These findings suggest that a successful small group strategy must package the small 
group product around its benefits. Operational elements must be tailored to overcome 
the number one issue non-small group participants cite as a reason for not joining— 
inconvenient meeting times. Content must be created around personal growth and 
basic biblical truth. 

On the issue of communication, almost seven out of ten respondents report 
that they were satisfied with Saint Paul’s Baptist Church communication activities. 
However, there is room to improve in a few specific areas. The most frequently 
mentioned were: returning phone calls, emails and customer service offerings. While 
the weekend bulletin is the most read communication vehicle, respondents suggested 
that they prefer electronic communication channels. To exploit this opportunity, the 
church would do well to perform a more detailed audit of communication support 
programs and overall communications responsiveness across all areas and make 
further investments in its electronic communication systems. 

Small group benefits and perceptions are in alignment with the top four 


expectations of Saint Paul’s Baptist Church members. There are many positive 
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perceptions surrounding “small groups” and people seem to agree with the many 
benefits that small groups offer—fellowship, support for each other, spiritual growth, 
and Bible knowledge. These leading benefits were similar to the types of expectations 
people had for their ideal Church—spiritual growth of members, helps members 
through crisis, shares Gospel, and serves less fortunate. The strategic implication for 
these findings include using these positive perceptions of benefits from small group 
participation as a platform to build familiarity about small groups and how they are 
the strategy through which the church delivers spiritual growth to members, helps 


members through crisis, shares the Gospel and serves the less fortunate. 


Summary of Findings 


Overall, while engagement in small groups lags sorely behind attendance in 
the weekend worship celebrations: the organization is healthy, happy and strong! 
Member satisfaction is high, and appears to be improving. Eighty four percent of all 
members report that they are satisfied with Saint Paul’s Baptist Church as a church 
home. Sixty nine percent report that their satisfaction has increased over the past 5 
years, while only 13% report that their satisfaction has decreased. The real 
opportunity comes, however, with the 14% who report being “on the fence”—neither 
more nor less satisfied with the church over the past five years. 

Members are active and their activity level is growing. The degree of activity 
or involvement in the church appears to be increasing as 32% report they have 


increased their involvement over the past three years while 22% report they have 
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decreased their involvement. Stronger faith, and support for the direction the church 
were the top reasons for increased involvement. Lack of available time was the 
primary reason involvement has decreased. 

Church involvement in general is high, with more than eight out of ten 
members attending weekend worship celebrations at least twice a month, and almost 
half (46%) participating in committees, groups, or ministries. While Saint Paul’s 
performs very well on nearly all areas of more interest to members, “helping 
members in crisis,” and “helping those less fortunate in the community” are areas that 
could use more focus. 

Most respondents were “pro-group” in their personal orientation, and their 
definitions of “small groups” were closely aligned with how Saint Paul’s defines 
“small groups.” However, there are many perceived “small groups.” Branding each 
specific group may be helpful. Small group awareness was high, and while 
participation could certainly be increased, those who were participating are getting 
valuable benefits from their experiences. 

The differences between those who participated in small groups and those 
who did not were minimal, and appear to be related mostly to length of time they 
were members of the church. The greatest barriers to small group formation are 
information and education, as well as invitation. This concern was shared by current 
small group members and by non-small group participants. Many are ready to help 
recruit and many say they want to join a small group: they just need information and 


an invitation. 
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Both participants and nonparticipants alike agree that the ideal size for a small 
group at Saint Paul’s is around 10 people and that groups should meet for about one 
hour at a time, preferably on weekday evenings. When it comes to small group 
content and subject matter, both participants and non-participants agree on “personal 
growth,” “Bible basics,” and “support” for each other and those outside the Church as 
key areas of focus. 

The idea that small group content should include “support for each other and 
those outside of church” underscores what people want and expect from Saint Paul’s 
Baptist Church and an area that could benefit from more communication on what’s 
being done. The reengagement of the church in intentional small group strategy could 
be cloaked around this directive for maximum benefit—namely that small groups are 
the conduit to serve people who need each other and the community. 

The communication program of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church is working; 
however, there is an opportunity to increase satisfaction with ongoing 
communications efforts through email announcements and information included on 
the web site. 

Utilizing the data from Phase III, initial promotional efforts were shaped and 
seventy-eight persons responded to an invitation to attend the “Potential Group 
Leaders” retreat. At the retreat, the plan to utilize small groups as the strategy by 
which we will organize the church and execute its mission was presented. Persons 
present at the retreat were asked to make a one year commitment to both training and 
leadership at the level of the group or zone. Twelve persons responded affirmatively 


and registered to be zone leaders and fifty-one others registered to serve as group 
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leaders. One day training sessions to orient new group leaders were conducted and 
continue to be offered on a monthly basis with new persons enrolling each month. As 
of the time of this document, training for those who registered to serve as zone 
leaders has not yet been offered, but is scheduled to take place in the near future. The 
transition to—and development of—this emerging small group strategy continues to 


be a focus during the churches’ monthly leadership gatherings. 


Weaknesses of the Model 


As one reviews this project document, several important considerations must 
be kept in mind. First, focus groups, by their very nature, are qualitative, not 
quantitative. The Phase II membership focus groups were based on the opinions and 
attitudes of just thirty-three participants and therefore projecting observations to 
entire membership base of the Saint Paul’s Baptist Church would have been 
inappropriate. Second, the recruitment process for the focus groups had a built-in bias 
of attracting extroverted people—people who volunteered to attend six 
“listening/discussion” sessions. It is possible some people don’t join groups because 
they do not like “group experiences.” Their voice was probably not heard in Phase II 
of this study. 

The Phase III data conducted online via an internet survey contained a bias 
against persons who did not have Internet access or perhaps who had concerns about 
the security of their information. No hard copy surveys were distributed. The Phase 


III survey, while statistically valid had a response rate computed on 513 out of 3,849 
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email addresses. Of the original 6,117 email addresses provided, 2,268 were returned 
as undeliverable. Of those 3,849 that were delivered some may have been outdated or 
incorrect member addresses. The database was not tested prior to the survey. 
However, this researcher found it interesting that respondents in Phase III validated 
the ideas, thoughts and opinions of respondents in Phase II on almost every issue. 
Although initial promotional efforts appeared to be successful, not enough 
time has elapsed to determine whether the promotional efforts will be sustainable 
over the long term. Given the timeframe, the researcher was not able to implement the 
suggested changes in electronic communication before the deadline; those efforts are 


still being planned with a future implementation date. 


Areas for Future Study 


This project presented some fascinating possibilities for future study, among 
them researchers might want to investigate the impact and effect of preaching on 
organizational transition. Specifically, how should one preach in order to effect 
transition? The administration and management of transition in large organizational 
systems is another potential subject of inquiry. On a micro scale, issues of how to 
implement a program of spiritual formation in megachurches through small groups 
might yield interesting findings. In addition, developing and measuring systems of 
care utilizing small groups for megachurches could potentially generate significant 


benefit. 
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Half the Respondents Have Been at Saint 
Paul’s For 3 Years or Less 


10 Years or Less Than 1 
More Year 


21% 19% 


4 to 9 Years 
29% 1 to 3 Years 


31% 


Q20. How long have you been a member of Saint Paul’s? 
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SAINT PAUL’S BAPTIST CHURCH 


Leadership Community 
10:00-10:05 - Leaders Affirmation 
Our Vision Together 
Our vision is to touch the world with love by communicating the positive power of Jesus 
Christ to our generation — finding needs and meeting them, finding hurts and healing 
them, finding problems and solving them. 
Our Mission Together 
Our mission is to empower people to grow in every aspect of their lives into the persons 
that God created them through multiple “tender, loving care” groups, ministries, services 
and locations. 
Our C5 Strategy 
We believe that God has called us to a unique ministry approach: to celebrate in worship, 
connect with each other in small groups, cultivate relationships with God and one 
another, care for each other and the world and contribute to the transformation of the 
world through gifts based ministry in the name of Christ. Saint Paul’s is ONE church in 
MULTIPLE locations, empowering us to do together what we cannot do alone. 
10:05-10:10 — Leaders Prayer 
10:10-10:30 - Leadership Development Activity (See Handout) 
10:30-11:00 - Leadership Highlights 
Reminders: 
a. Budget Planning 2006-2007 — In Process* 
i. There are two types of budgets: 
Operating Budgets 
The operating budget is submitted by your Ministry Leader through your Ministry Team 
Leader to the Controller, Executive Staff, Executive Council and ultimately approved by 
the Church. 
Event/Project Budget 


These budgets can be completed by your Ministry Leader or Ministry Team Leaders and 
approved by appropriate staff. Event and/or project budgets should answer the questions: 
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b. New Chart of Accounts* - Patrice Stokes 

C; Event Services - Scheduling Events 
Updates: 

a. Adult Ministries 

b. Community Care 

Cc. Education 

d. Fine Arts 

e. Student Ministries 


11:00-11:30 — Leader News and Announcements 


Introduction of Interim CMO 

2006 Life Empowerment Super Conference 
2006 Willow Creek Leadership Conference 
Leadership Course Requirements 
Participating Member Covenants 


eo ao Tf 


11:30-12:00 - Team Huddles (By Ministry) 
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SAINT PAUL’S BAPTIST CHURCH - MEMBER FOCUS GROUP SIGN-UP 


FORM 


Are you currently a member of Saint Paul’s Baptist Church (SPBC). Yes | 


If yes, how long have you been a member? Since (Year) 


Please select one of the following: 


I am currently in a TLC group (or other SPBC group). 


I have never been in a TLC group (or other SPBC group). 


If you are currently participating in a group or have in the past, in how many groups have you 


participated overall? 


Please check the box that best describes your age range: 
18-30 O 
31-40 O 
41-50 O 
51-60 O 
61-70 O 
71-80 O 


What best describes your education level? 
High School 0 College Graduate 
O Post-Graduate 


Some College 
Technical School 0 


You are: Your family status is: 
Female 


Male 0 Single with children 


Single without children 


Married without children at home 


Married with children at home 


Please indicate which focus group date and time would best fit your schedule: 


Monday, March 20 5-7 PM O 7-9 PMO 
Tuesday, March 21 5-7 PMO 7-9 PMO 
Monday, March 27 5-7 PM 7-9 PMO 
Please give us your contact information: 

Name 

Address: 

City State Zip 


E-mail address: 
Phone/Home Office Mobile 


I have been in a TLC group (or other SPBC group) in the past, but I am not currently in a group. 
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FOCUS GROUP RECRUITING APPROACH & SCREENER: 
Saint Paul’s Baptist Church Small Group Reengagement Study 


March 6, 2006 


Focus Group Targets and Recruitment Goals: 
There are three key audiences for the focus groups: 
1. SPBC members who have never been in a small group. 
2. SPBC members who have been in a small group before, but are not currently in a 
group — not just “between groups” - but rather those who were actively in groups for 
some time and are now no longer active group participants. 
3. SPBC members who are currently in a group. 
Two focus groups will be held with each of the 3 audiences. We recommend that one of 
the two groups per audience be with members who have been with SPBC for some time 
(when services were held at Kennedy) and the other with members who have been with 
the Church for the past 24 months. There should be a mix of gender, ages, and martial 


status and presence of kids in a household. 


The optimal number per group is 8-to-10 participants. This will require, based on “no 
shows,” recruiting 12-to-13 people per group. 


Six groups will require 60 people (10 per group) and recruiting at least 78 people. 


Each prospective participant should be screened for ideal qualification for each group, 
and if qualified, given a precise time for the group. 


Optimally, one audience (two groups) should be held on the same evening 5:00 p.m.-to- 
7:00 p.m. and 7:00 p.m.-to-9:00 p.m. (Note: you could make this 6:00 p.m. and 8:00, 
too). 

Recruitment Approach: 

Based on the above group make up, we suggest the following plan for recruitment: 
Church announces focus groups — positioning the groups as member feedback on church 


programming and activities. It is advised that the distinct group 
qualifications/descriptions not be used for recruiting as participants for numbers | and 2 


ZA 


above may be hard to recruit if they think “you are looking for them.” Offer a free meal. 
Ask people to give names and phone numbers, if they are interested. 


With a list of several hundred potential volunteers, hopefully, SPBC office staff can call 
those who sign up and use the following screener script to find the optimal participants 
and assign specific times - if a person qualifies, sign them up for the particular night. If 
they don’t qualify, tell them you are looking for folks with a different SPBC experience 
base for this session and will keep them on the list for possibly the next session. 


SPBC will use the following screener/interview script to assess the qualifications of 
candidates and direct them into each group (1-3 audience types). It is envisioned SPBC 
will create a master spreadsheet to record answers to screener questions and then based 
on these answers, make the decision during the interview to invite or disqualify the 
candidate. 

Recruitment Script: 

Hello. Iam (name) calling from Saint Paul’s Baptist Church. 


Is (person on the sign up list) / or is (person on the sign up list) available? 


If they are not available at this time: May I call back? What would be a good time to call 
to speak to (first name)? 


Time to call back: 


(When target person is on the phone) 

We’re calling today in reference to your interest in participating in the Saint Paul’s 
Baptist Church focus groups on how we can make church activities and programs more 
appealing to our members. You put your name on the list as a person who will help us. 
Right? Thank you. 


First, we need to know a little more about you. We are conducting these first focus 
groups based on specific criteria. 


1. Are you a member of SPBC? 


___ Yes [CONTINUE] 
___No [Thank and terminate] 


When did you become a SPBC member? Year: 


I have a couple of questions about your experience with SPBC’s small groups: 


ZA 


By small groups, we mean the groups of 8-15 people that meet for about a 9 month 
period during the year, for about an hour each Sunday morning. These groups stay 
together for 9 months —from September to May — to study the Bible and help support 
each other throughout the year. 


Are you currently in a small SPBC group? [If yes — go to sheet “Current SMALL 


GROUP Member” and record answers to rest of questions. If no, ...ask...] 


HAVE you been in a SPBC small group before, but are not currently in a group? 
[If yes — go to sheet “Past Group Member.” If no,...ask] 


Have you ever been in SPBC small group? [If yes, repeat two questions above — they 
missed something. If no - go to sheet “Never Been In Group”’] 
(Skip to Q 5) 


4. About how many SPBC groups have you been part of? 


What is your age category? 
18 to 30 
31 to 40 
41 to 50 RECRUIT A MIX 
51 to 60 
61 to 70 


3: 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 71 to 80 


a 


What best describes your education level? 


High School 

Some College 

Technical school RECRUIT A MIX 
College Graduate 

Post Graduate 


[em Fela comes re 1 | 
— a 


[Don’t ask, just record gender: ] 


Female RECRUIT A MIX 


[ 
[ Male 


— 


In order to have diversity in our research, which of the following best describes you? 
(READ) 


Single without kids 
Single with kids 
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Married without kids at home RECRUIT A MIX 
Married with kids at home 


IF RESPONDENT DOES NOT QUALIFY: Thank you for this information, 
unfortunately you do not qualify for this first group, however we will keep your name on 
file as a potential candidate for our next focus groups. 


IF RESPONDENT DOES QUALIFY: Thank you for this information, we would like to 
invite you to our focus group on 


(night), March _.. 


The groups will start at 5:00 p.m. and 7:00 p.m.; a meal will be served promptly at the 
beginning of the group. Which time works best for you: 


—____- 5:00 p.m. 7:00 p.m. 
We will provide food: Please arrive on time. 
Please come to: (location at SPBC) 
We will call you the day of the group to remind you. 


What is the best number to call: best time to call: 
Or your email address to reach you: 


If you have any questions prior to the group, please do not hesitate to call at 


Again, someone from our offices will call you prior to the day of the group to confirm 
your attendance. We look forward to seeing you (DAY/DATE) at (TIME). Thank you. 


DATE TIME 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Email: 


Best phone # to use: Time to call: 
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APPENDIX E: 


FOCUS GROUP MODERATOR’S GUIDE 
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Saint Paul’s Baptist Church 
Small Group Study 


Phase I: Focus Group Moderator’s Guide: 
March 16, 2006 
FOCUS GROUP PROJECT GOALS: 


Understand who currently participates in SPBC groups and why. What are their 
motivations? What personal and psychological benefits do they derive? What first got 
them interested? What has kept their interest? What do they think about the current 
church group opportunities and why? How does group membership impact overall 
satisfaction with SPBC? How interested are members in helping to recruit others? 


Assess the degree to which members associate any negatives with group participation. 
Discern why people are not in church groups? What do they think about joining a group? 
Are they aware of them? Have they been asked or appropriately directed to 
opportunities? What are the key barriers to joining a group? 


What are the key motivational drivers and related communication messages to stimulate 
greater participation in volunteering? How do these messages change across different 
subgroups — brand new members, first year members, singles, families, young 
professionals, empty nesters, etc. 

Investigate more deeply the motivations and issues facing church group formation and 
retention and to identify the “language” of SPBC members in how they describe/perceive 
the church group experience. 

FOCUS GROUP AUDIENCES: 

There are three key audiences for the focus groups: 

1. SPBC members who have never been in a small group. 

2. SPBC members who have been in a small group before, but are not currently in a 
group — not just “between groups” - but rather those who were actively in groups for 
some time and are now no longer active group participants. 

3. SPBC members who are currently in a group. 

ACTUAL FOCUS GROUP SESSION - 2 Hours 

SPBC MEMBERS WHO ARE CURRENTLY IN A GROUP 


INTRODUCTION AND WARMUP (5 MINUTES) 
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Thank respondents for coming. 

Explain purpose, taping, backroom observers. 

Speak one at a time, okay to disagree. 

Introductions: (on board for reference). 

State your name 

How long have you been a member of SPBC? 

What is your family status? 

How many members of your family attend here? 

YOUR RELATIONSHIP WITH SAINT PAUL’S (20 MINUTES) 
How did you first find out about SPBC? From who? 

What was it like when you first started coming to church here? 
How easy was it to connect to other people at SPBC? 


What was the biggest challenge about connecting with other people at SPBC? 


If you had to make it easier for potential members to connect with SPBC, with each 
other, what would you suggest? 


What one aspect of Saint Paul’s, beyond the worship service, makes it easy for people to 
connect here? Why? 


Respondents will now be asked to participate in an exercise to explore the emotional 
dimensions of what it feels like to be a member of SPBC (not any particular group, just a 
member of the church). 


Tonight we’re going to get involved in a fun exercise. Based on your own personal 
feelings about Saint Paul’s Baptist, we want you to share with us: 


What kinds of feelings and emotions do you get from being a member of SPBC? Select 
the picture that you think best reflects the exact type of feeling or emotion you get from 
your church affiliation/membership. (Note: this statement will be written on the flip 
chart). 

Respondents will be directed to a table in the room to view pictures on display and asked 
to pick the one picture that best represents how they feel about SPBC. 


ZA 


(Pictures will represent a variety of subject matter and images: excitement, fulfillment, 
thoughtfulness, solitude, group engagement, happiness, anxiety, empowerment, 
focus/study, lively discussion, discomfort, peace, ease, sadness etc.) 


Respondents will bring their selected picture back to their seat and moderator will ask 
each respondent, in turn, to show their picture to the group. 


What about the picture you selected suggests/reflects your perception of SPBC Why is 
that? 


What, if anything, attracted you to this picture? 


GROUP DYNAMICS (10 MINUTES) 
Now let’s talk for a few minutes about groups and your view of groups in general: 
Some people are loners and some are belongers, what are you? 


How many of you are in groups outside of your immediate family group? What kinds of 
groups? 


What things do you enjoy most about group participation? 
What do you enjoy the least about groups? 


Have you/ do you ever recruit for the groups you are/have belonged to? 


PERCEPTIONS OF SPBC GROUPS (30 MINUTES) 
Let’s talk for a few minutes about groups at SPBC. 


Ask the participants: “How would each of you define the term “groups?” What are 
“groups” at Saint Paul’s? Do these groups work? Why or why not? (This will help 
determine whether people know what the different types of groups are.) 

For the purpose of this focus group, we’re defining “groups” as the groups of 8-15 people 
who meet for a short period of time during the year, usually each Sunday at services. 
These groups stay together for several months to study the Bible, identify and use their 
spiritual gifts to help and minister to others, help support others throughout the year. 


Current SPBC Group Members: 


Start with projection technique — select picture that captures how you currently feel about 
your group experience at SPBC. 
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What about the picture you selected suggests/reflects your perception of SPBC’s group? 
Why is that? 


What, if anything, attracted you to this picture? 


Probe on SPBC group experience: 

How did you first find out about the SPBC group you are in? 
What motivated you to join a group? 

How does spiritual formation happen? 

What things do you enjoy most about group participation? 
What do you enjoy the least about groups? 

How would you describe “fellowship?” 


Could you complete this sentence for me? “My SPBC group experience would be even 
more fulfilling if it = 


How would you describe the level of care that comes out of your group? 


As amember of your group, describe your group’s level of responsiveness to others (i.e., 
sickness, loss of a loved one, celebrations — births, marriages) 


What, if anything, can SPBC’s leadership do to make the group experience more positive 
for you? 


Do you continue to feel motivated to remain in SPBC groups? 
Why aren’t more people like you in SPBC groups? 


Would you help recruit others to groups? What would you need for this: materials, 
training.....? 


V. PERCEIVED BENEFITS OF SPBC GROUPS (20 MINUTES) 


(Defining and prioritizing key attributes) 
We covered a lot of ground on your feelings about group participation. 


Now let’s turn your comments into a list of key attributes or benefits of SPBC’s Groups 
(what they have to offer and their appeal to you). 
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Moderator will go to flip chart and ask participants to brainstorm key attributes that the 
SPBC group experience offers. 


What do you believe are the major benefits of participating/being part of a SPBC group? 


Phrases that describe what SPBC groups have to offer might include 


Anticipated benefits list — go to attribute list (see below): 


Spiritual Formation: 
Church groups enable me to increase my Biblical/spiritual knowledge & understanding. 


Relationship with God: 
Attending my group makes me feel closer to God. 
My participation in my group helps me to do God’s work. 


Personal Development: 

Group participation shows me how to be more tolerant. 
People make better mates/parents/friends if they’re in groups. 
I feel like I’m reaching a goal. 

My participation adds to my enjoyment of other things. 
Church groups focus on subjects of interest to me. 

I get a sense of fulfillment from my group participation. 


Personal Contribution: 

I feel as if I am making a real difference. 

I am glad I can use my spiritual gifts toward the greater good. 

The time I spend in my group is a good thing for my church/community. 


Learning: 

Even if I disagree with things I hear, I feel I’m learning something. 
Messages heard in church groups are good advice. 

My involvement in church groups is educational — I learn something. 
I am intellectually stimulated when I’m with my group. 


Connections with Others: 

Church groups bring people together & foster fellowship.. 

I like to talk about my church group. 

I bring up things I’ve heard about in church groups in conversations with others. 

I like to offer advice and tips based on what I’ve learned in church group. 

I show things in the church group bulletin to my family. 

Part of my role is to keep family and friends informed of issues based on my regular 
church group participation. 

I always have access to my fellow church group members and to group activities. 
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Serving Others: 

The church group offers very good congregational care. 

I feel that I am helping to grow the ministry. 

My group gives me ideas about how to positively impact my church & community. 

I feel that my group participation enables me to encourage and support others (births, 
deaths, marriage, those who are sick). 


If not mentioned by participants, moderator will ask ... no one mentioned (anything from 
list above that did not come up), moderator will ask if she can add this to the list. 


Go to benefit list (see above) 


After a complete list is made, moderator will probe for clearer understanding of benefits 
and its relevancy for SPBC groups for those that are unclear or need further explanation. 


Why did you put (X attribute) on this on the list? 
What does it mean to you? 

Do you believe SPBC groups offer this? Why? 
For example: 


Someone said “I feel as if I am making a real difference” ... What does making a 
difference mean for SPBC members? Making a difference how? Does SPBC group 
participation help individuals make a difference by offering them the chance to work 
together? 


Let’s talk about “increasing Biblical/spiritual knowledge & understanding” ... What 
types of group activities can help achieve that goal? Are the right resources available? 
Does group participation foster greater understanding? What could improve this: 
resources, more lively interaction and discussion, work outside the church? 


Moderator will now hand all participants three small round sticker dots and ask everyone 
to place their dots on the attribute list as their top three votes of the 3 most important 
benefits. Moderator will then leave the room and check with observers. Participants will 
vote. 


If time allows — do the exact same exercise above but focus on the challenges with group 
participation: 
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VI. PERCEIVED CHALLENGES OF SPBC SMALL GROUPS (20 MINUTES) 


Tonight we heard some of the challenges with groups at SPBC. Now let’s turn your 
comments into a list of challenges with SPBC Groups — what makes them hard to 
participate in? 


Moderator will go to flip chart and ask participants to brainstorm key attributes that the 
SPBC group experience offers. 


Convenience/Logistics: 

I have problems getting to church because of where I live. 
Sunday morning group experience time. 

Can’t meet at other times. 


Group Format: 
I feel comfortable with the group interaction. 
Church groups are too big/small. 


Group Composition: 
My group is comprised of people like me (singles, young adults, empty nesters). 


People in church groups never really mix-there are too many types. 


Group Commitment 
Too much time required 


Communication: 
People don’t know about groups or what’s available. 


Other barriers...? 


VII. WRAP-UP: (10 MINUTES) 


Moderator will check with observers in the video viewing room for additional 
topics/issues to probe or clarify. 


VIN. ONLINE PANEL RECRUITMENT (5 MINUTES) 


Moderator will ask for email addresses for follow-up survey. Also ask if people would 
serve on follow-up panel to look at new ways to rebuild groups at SPBC. 


Thank everyone for coming! 
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Al Saint Poul's, every doy in every way, we're growing 
fo serve you beffed Thafl's our goal! 
Towards that end, over the need three months we will be conducting a 
Membership Sotistaction Survey 
Your input will heko us to shape our 
ministry approach and objectives 
for the Goming year However, we 


need your email addres to make 
gure you are included, 
Please wail our website af 
Wn epee, ory 
ww my epbe.org/infehiml 
and enter your email address, 
Then look forward to remeiving 
your vital fink to all things Saint 
Paul's! Thanks in advanced 
We're on the grow together 
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APPENDIX G: 


ONLINE SURVEY 
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ONLINE SURVEY: 


Welcome Screen: 


e Thank you for participating in this important membership survey for Saint 
Paul’s Baptist Church (SPBC). SPBC is conducting this research to better understand 
the needs and expectations of its members. All of your responses will be kept strictly 
confidential. 


e If you have any questions or would like additional information about this 
research project, please contact Frances Buster at 804-643-4000 ext. 190 or via email 
at fouster@myspbc.org. 


Instructions for completing this survey: 
For most questions, simply click your response. In addition, there are places where 
you may add your specific comments. If you mistakenly skip a question, the next 


screen will highlight the unanswered question(s). 


This survey can be completed in about 12-15 minutes, but may take longer should 
you wish to add detailed comments. 


Once you have completed the survey, the link will no longer be active, so you will not 
be able to review your answers or the survey again. 


There is a link on every page that you can click to get help if you have any problems 
or questions. 


Again, thank you for your time. Your opinions are important. 
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SAINT PAUL’S BAPTIST CHURCH 
2006 MEMBER SATISFACTION SURVEY 


SPBC’s CURRENT MISSION ASSESSMENT 

How familiar are you with the mission of Saint Paul’s Baptist Church? By mission we 
mean the overall purpose of the church as expressed in its mission statement. Please 
use a scale where “1” means “Very Unfamiliar” and “5S” means “Very Familiar.” 

1. Very unfamiliar 

2: 

3; 

4. 

5. Very familiar 


2. SPBC’s official mission statement is: 


“Our Mission is to empower people to grow in every aspect of their lives into the 
persons that God created them to be.” 


Breaking these up on three lines makes it an easier read... 

How effective do you feel SPBC is in accomplishing its mission? 

Please use a scale of “1” to “5” for your answer. “1” means “not effective in 
delivering on its mission” and “5” means “very effective in delivering on its mission.” 


(SHOW 1-5 SCALE) 


(if your response is either 1-2 in Question 2) Why did you give SPBC this low rating? 


PERSONAL CONCERNS AND CHALLENGES 


4. Indicate the degree to which you are satisfied with each of the following areas of 
your life. Please use a scale of “1” to “5” for your answers where “1” means “Very 
Dissatisfied” and “5” means “Very Satisfied.” (SHOW 1-5 SCALE) 


Relationship with God 
Personal Spiritual Growth 
Ability to Study the Bible 
My Family Life 
Relationship with Spouse 
Relationship with Children 


monogs 
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Relationship with Step-children 
Relationship with Co-workers 

My Educational Level 

Helping Others 

My Health 

My Job/Career 

Personal Financial Situation 
Spiritual Development of My Family 
Ability to Share My Faith with Others 
Quality of Life in My Community 
My children’s education 

Ability to take care of my parent(s) 


Me DOB Boro > poe 


Nn 


. From the list below, please select five that are of greatest concern to you. 


Teen/child problems 
Personal health 

Stress 

Day-to-day financial worries 
Marital Relationship 

Crime & safety 

Social injustice 

Life direction 

Quality healthcare 

Spiritual Training/Development 
Parenting skills 

Educational objectives 
Long-term financial security 
Health insurance 
Companionship 

Aging parent care 
Employment opportunities 
Retirement opportunities 
Time for recreation 
Satisfying job/career 
Childcare 


Fry nevoRRoAT Ore mo ao oes 


ot 


How effective is SPBC today in helping you address the areas that are of 
greatest concern to you? 


Please use a scale of “1” to “5” for your answers where “1” means “Not Effective at 
All” and “5” means “Very Effective.” (SHOW 1-5 SCALE) 


(Note: for the online survey version, the five concerns will re-appear for rating). 
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NOT EFFECTIVE at all Very EFFECTIVE 


0 1 2 3 4 ie 


7. To what extent do you want SPBC to help you address these concerns? 


Please use a “1” to “5” scale where a “1” means “Do Not Want Help at All — you do 
not want any programs or assistance in addressing your concerns” and “5” means you 
“Would Very Much Like Help and Guidance in Addressing These Concerns.” 
(SHOW 1-5 SCALE) 


(Note: for the online survey version, the five concerns will re-appear for rating). 
SPBC MEMBER OVERALL SATISFACTION 
8. Overall, how satisfied are you with SPBC as your church home? 


Please use a scale of “1” to “5” for your answers where “1” means “Very 
Dissatisfied” and “5” means “Very Satisfied.” (SHOW 1-5 SCALE) 


Oo: Compared to five years ago (or since you first joined SPBC, if it was less than 
5 years ago), how, if at all, has your satisfaction at SPBC changed? 


Increased substantially 
Increased somewhat 

Neither increased or decreased 
Decreased somewhat 
Decreased substantially 

Don’t know 


10. How likely are you today to recommend SPBC to a friend or relative? 


Please use a scale of “1” to “5” where “1” means “Definitely Would Not 
Recommend” and “5” means “Definitely Would Recommend.” (SHOW 1-5 SCALE) 


11. Based on the current direction of SPBC, how likely are you today to remain a 
member of this church? 


Please use a scale of “1” to “5” where “1” means “Definitely Will Not Remain A 
Member” and “5” means “Definitely Will Remain a Member” (SHOW 1-5 SCALE). 


(Note: If all high ratings: 4-5 on 5 point scale for Questions 8,9 and 11: skip to #14). 
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12. In several of your ratings above, you have indicated you are less than satisfied 
with SPBC. Please explain how you feel. (Note: This question will be asked of online 
respondents who gave low ratings in Q8-Q11). 


13. To what degree are you willing to help SPBC work on the issue(s) you raised in 
Q12? Please select which next step you are most comfortable with: 


a. Lead a group that could explore and address this issue. 
b. Participate as a member of the group that could explore or address this issue. 


c. Let this survey response be the extent of my involvement in directly addressing this 
issue. 
d. Don’t know 


SPBC MEMBER EXPECTATIONS & SPBC PERFORMANCE 


14. How important are each of the following to you when thinking about the 
characteristics of the ideal church for you. We are not asking about SPBC 
specifically, but what you think is important for a church to offer you - that best 
meets your needs? [ROTATE] 1= Not Important, 5= Very Important 


The ideal church for me... 1 ae 3 4 5 
a. Has worship services that are emotionally uplifting 

b. Has worship services that are intellectually challenging 

c. Is well-known in the community 

d. Is well-respected in the community 

e. Recognizes people for their contributions (time, service and/or money) 

f. Allows members to participate and contribute at the level they want (time and/or 
money) 

g. Is established — been around for a long time 

h. Is financially stable 

i. Welcomes everyone into leadership positions 

j. Is open-minded about theological faith issues 

k. Is innovative and dynamic — constantly evolving 

1. Serves less fortunate citizens in the community 

m. Helps its members through crisis 

n. Shares the Gospel with those outside the church 

o. Encourages spiritual growth of its members’ 

p. Values ritual and ceremony 

q. Offers small groups based on need and/or interest 
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Are there any other aspects of a church that best meet your needs that you believe are 
important that are not on the previous list? 


Yes 
No 


16. [IF YES TO PREVIOUS QUESTION] What are they? 


17. Now we want you to look at this same list again. This time, based on your 
experience with SPBC, please rate SPBC on these characteristics. That is, in your 
mind, how does SPBC perform on these attributes? [ROTATE] 1=Does Not Perform, 
5= Performs Very Well 


SPBC, as a church, ... 1 2 3 4 =) 
a. Has worship services that are emotionally uplifting 

b. Has worship services that are intellectually challenging 

c. Is well-known in the community 

d. Is well-respected in the community 

e. Recognizes people for their contributions (time, service and/or money) 


f. Allows members to participate and contribute at the level they want (time and/or 
money) 

g. Is established — been around for a long time 

h. Is financially stable 

i. Welcomes everyone into leadership positions 

j. Is open-minded about theological faith issues 

k. Is innovative and dynamic — constantly evolving 

1. Serves less fortunate citizens in the community 

m. Helps its members through crisis 

n. Shares the Gospel with those outside the church 

o. Encourages spiritual growth of its members’ 

p. Values ritual and ceremony 

q. Offers small groups based on needs and/or interest 


18. What first attracted you to SPBC? (If grew up in SPBC, please proceed to the next 
question.) 


The Weekend Worship Celebrations 
The Bible Studies 

Age Graded Ministries 

Gender Based Ministries 
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Outreach Ministries 

Small Groups 

Friendliness of Members 
Friends I knew attended SPBC 
Music Ministries 

Other: 


SPBC SMALL GROUPS (everyone) 


19. How would you define “small groups” at Saint Paul’s? A small group at Saint 
Paul’s is: 


a. A Bible Study Group 

b. A Support Group 

c. A Group of 8-12 members with a common purpose (community service, 
grief counseling) 

d. A group of Members with common interests (i.e., motorcycles, quilting) 

e. A Serving Group (Example: the Choir or Ushers) 

f. Groups of members organized by age or gender (e.g. young adults, men 
over 50, etc.) 

g. Mid-size to large ministry groups 

h. All of the above 

i. Other 


For the rest of this survey, we want you think of a small group at Saint Paul’s as: 


“A group of 8-12 people who meet a minimum of twice a month for about four 
months at a time — typically before or after worship. These groups study the Bible 
together, care for each other, use their spiritual gifts to serve others and share life 

together.” 


20. Indicate the degree to which you agree or disagree with each of the following 
phrases describing small groups at Saint Paul’s. Please use a scale of “1” to “5” for 
your answers where “1” means “Strongly Disagree” and “5” means “Strongly Agree.’ 
(SHOW 1-5 SCALE) 


+s 


a. Groups are ministries 

b. Groups meet only on Sundays 

c. Groups allow members to use their spiritual gifts 

d. Groups enable members to provide support and encouragement to others 
e. Groups allow members to apply their God-given talents 

f. Groups do not meet regularly 

g. Groups seem to be “clique-ish” 

h. Groups are only for true Bible scholars 

i. Groups are composed of people with like interests 
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j. Groups work to assist other members and those in the community 
k. Groups provide fellowship 
|. Groups are less popular than they used to be 
m. Groups require a significant time commitment 
n. Groups help members grow spiritually 
o. Groups help members increase Bible knowledge 
. Groups only last for a few weeks 
Groups are only for established (long-time) members 
Group participation requires too much time 
Group information is hard to find 
. You can only be in one group at a time 
. Group meeting times are inconvenient 
w. Groups are the key to getting to know others within our large Church 


<ce 7 PRS 


Are you presently participating in a small group? (Select one). 


__ yes 
no 


How many different SPBC groups have you ever been involved with as a member? 


(Remember a small group is defined as “A group of 8-12 people who meet a 
minimum of twice a month for about four months at a time — typically before or after 
worship. These groups study the Bible together, care for each other, use their spiritual 
gifts to serve others and share life together.”’) 


None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

More than five 


gmoenaoge 


(if been in MORE than one group) What phrase best describes your level of 
involvement? (Please select all that apply.) 


I have invited others to the group 

I am a trained group leader 

I am an emerging leader 

I am a participant 

I coordinate group projects 

I serve as a mentor for others in the group 
I make sure everybody is cared for 

I encourage others to grow 
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Based on the above answers, respondents will be directed to one of the next two 
sections - designed for those with SPBC group experience and those without SPBC 
group experience. 


SPBC SMALL GROUP (members with SPBC small group experience) 


21. Overall, how do you rate Saint Paul’s Baptist Church’s small groups in meeting 
your interests and serving your needs as a growing Christian? Please use a scale of 
“1” to “5” for your answers where “1” means “Very Dissatisfied” and “5” means 
“Very Satisfied.” (SHOW 1-5 SCALE) 


22. How do you rate the benefits you receive from participation in a small group at 
Saint Paul’s? Please use a scale of “1” to “5” for your answers where “1” means 
“Very Dissatisfied” and “5” means “Very Satisfied.” (SHOW 1-5 SCALE) 


Getting to know other members 

Working toward a common goal 
Fellowship 

Sense of belonging 

Encouraging others 

Emotional lift 

Learning about the Bible 

Personal growth 

Fulfilling your purpose 

Receiving Care from Others 

Using My Gifts to Benefit Others 

Getting Information about Church Events and Programs 
Giving Me a Sense of Family 

Keeping Me Connected to the Church 
Opportunity to Share My Life with Others 


COB RUrAT ET Sa moeaocge 


23. What do you like most about small groups at Saint Paul’s? 


24. What do you like the least about small groups at Saint Paul’s? 


25. What was the biggest challenge you had to face in joining a small group? (Please 
check all that apply.) 


__ Getting information about available groups 
__ Not knowing how to join a group 
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__ Not being asked to join a group 

__ Not sure what groups are all about 

__ Inconvenient meeting times 

__ Too much commitment required 

__ Same people, same song 

__ Concerned about confidentiality 

__ Afraid I don’t have enough Bible knowledge 
__ Thought you had to be invited to join 


26. What helped you meet this challenge? (Please check all that apply.) 


__ Learned about available groups in STARTS program 
__ Another member helped me 

___ SPBC staff helped me 

___ I took the initiative and started a group 

__ asked leaders in the church 

___ I found the information on the Web site 

__ Friends invited me to join a group 

__ Found a group that met at convenient times 


27. Why do you think SPBC group formation and participation have not kept pace 
with SPBC growth? (Please check all that apply.) 


__ Not enough information is available 

___ Groups were more prevalent at Kennedy before the move to the new location 
___ Newer members are uninformed about groups 

___ Newer members think they have to be invited to participate 

__ Newer members think they must be Bible scholars to participate 

__ The size of the congregation has made communication a challenge 

___ Once groups break up, new groups are not being formed 


28. How interested are you in helping SPBC recruit new group members/form new 
groups? 


Please use a scale of “1” to “5” for your answers where “1” means “Not at all 
interested” and “5” means “Very interested.” (SHOW 1-5 SCALE) 


SPBC SMALL GROUP (members without any small group experience) 
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29. Have you ever been asked to join a SPBC group? (SPBC group is defined as: A 
group of 8-12 people who meet a minimum of twice a month for about four months at 
a time — typically before or after worship. These groups study the Bible together, care 
for each other, use their spiritual gifts to serve others and share life together.”’) 


30. Why haven’t you joined a SPBC group? (SPBC group is defined as: A group of 8- 
12 people who meet a minimum of twice a month for about four months at a time — 
typically before or after worship. These groups study the Bible together, care for each 
other, use their spiritual gifts to serve others and share life together.”’) 


(Please check all that apply.) 


__ Not aware of available groups 

__ Not knowing how to join 

__ Not being asked 

__ Not sure what groups are all about 

__ Inconvenient time 

___ Too much commitment 

__ Same people, same song 

___ Concerned about confidentiality 

__ Afraid I don’t have enough Bible knowledge 
__ Thought you had to be invited to join 

__ Other 


31. How interested are you in joining a group? 


__ Very interested 

___ Somewhat interested 

__ Neither interested or uninterested 
___ Somewhat interested 

__ Very interested 
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SPBC SMALL GROUP INFRASTRUCTURE DESIGN (everyone) 


32. Please rate your level of interest in each of the following types of CONTENT that 
groups could study during their gatherings. Please circle the number that corresponds 
to your response. 


Category Not At All Interested | Somewhat Interested 
Very Interested Uncertain 


A. Bible Basics: Understanding the books and stories: what they mean, and how they 
apply to our lives 


BR WN Re 


B. Personal Growth — Learning the practices that help us grow personally as 
Christians and bring us closer to God 


BR WN Re 


C. Life Skills — Parenting, communication, skills for caring, navigating grief 


BR WN Re 


e) 


. Current Issues - Theology, Politics, Economics, Community Concerns and Ethics 


E. Fellowship — Sharing common interests, sense of belonging 
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F. Support — Supporting and encouraging each other as we face the daily challenges 
of life. 


BR WN Re 


33. Keeping in mind that small groups at Saint Paul’s usually meet once a week. How 
long would you like a small group session to last? Please circle the time that 
corresponds to your response. 


30 Minutes 
45 Minutes 
1 hour 

1 % hours 
2 hours 
Uncertain 


34.Keeping in mind that small groups at SPBC usually meet for an extended period of 
time. How long would you like a small group SEMESTER to last? Please circle the 
number that corresponds to your response. 


One Time Meeting 
4-week Session 
6-week Session 

3 Month Session 
9-month Session 
On-going Yearly 
Other (specify here) 
Uncertain 


35. What would be the most convenient times for you to attend a small group 
meeting? PLEASE SELECT ALL THAT APPLY. 


Wk 

Day AM Wk 

Day Noon Wk 

Day After Noon Wk Day 
PM _ Fri/Sat 

PM — Sat 

AM Sun 

AM Sun 


Noon Sun PM 
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36. What is the ideal size of a SPBC group that has the most appeal to you? 


group members including myself 


SPBC-RELATED INFORMATION & COMMUNICATION 


Now we have some questions about SPBC’s information and communication 
activities. 


37. Overall how do you rate SPBC in its communication to you about the activities of 
the Church? Please use a “1” to “5” scale where a “1” means “very poor 
communications” and “5” means “very effective communications.” 


(Show scale) 


38. Of the following SPBC communications, which do you read and, where 
applicable, how much? (ROTATE) 


Weekly Bulletin 

Email announcements 

MySPBC.org Web site 

Information Kiosks 

Bulletin Boards 

Inside SPBC 

Others 

39. Of the following information sources, from which would you most prefer to 
receive information about SPBC? And which is your second most preferred 
information source about SPBC? (ROTATE) 


Most Second-most 
Weekly Bulletin 1 1 
Other email announcements 2 2 
SPBC Web site 3 3 
Information Kiosks 4 4 
Bulletin Boards & signs 5 5 
Inside SPBC 6 6 


Others: 


40. Have you ever contacted a SPBC staff member by phone or email? 


a. yes 
b. no — skip next question 
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41-42. Please let us know what type of contact you have had and how satisfied you 
were with the communication and response you received from SPBC staff. 


Please use a scale of “1” to “5” for your answers where “1” means “Very 
Dissatisfied” and “5” means “Very Satisfied.” (SHOW 1-5 SCALE) 


a. Answering phone calls 

b. Returning phone messages 
c. Answering emails 

d. Being responsive 

e. Addressing my needs 

f. Overall helpfulness 


42. (If 1-2 on any above ratings, repeat each a.-f.) Why do you give SPBC a low 
rating on: ? 


PSYCHOGRAPHICS - PERSONAL SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Now we would like to ask just a few questions about your spiritual growth. Again, 
your individual answers will not be shared with the church, but rather grouped with 
all other respondents — to collectively assess where SPBC members are, as a group. 
We are interested in this perspective so we can help SPBC better align its ministries 
and programs to support members’ needs. 


43. Indicate the level of your spiritual growth now and 10 years ago. For each time 
period, please rate your growth where “1” is “Not growing” and “10” is “Really 
Growing.” 


Not Growing Somewhat Really Growing Growing 
a. Now 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


b. 10 Years 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


44. Overall, to what extent do you want help growing spiritually? Please use a “1” to 
“5” scale where a “1” means “Do not want help at all — you do not want any programs 
or assistance at this time” and “5S” means you “Very much would like help and 
guidance growing spiritually at this time.” (SHOW 1-5 SCALE) 


See more detailed “spiritual growth” survey assessment approach in Appendix. 
PSYCHOGRAPHICS — PERSONAL “GROUP ORIENTATION” MINDSET 


45. Thinking about yourself in general (not as you relate to SPBC), indicate the extent 
to which you agree or disagree with each of the following statements. Please use a 
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scale of “1” to “5” for your answers where “1” means “Strongly Disagree” and “5” 
means “Strongly Agree.” (SHOW 1-5 SCALE) ROTATE 


a. I prefer to be on my own most of the time 

b. Iam a social person 

c. I belong to groups outside of my immediate family group 

d. I enjoy the camaraderie that comes with group participation 
e. I enjoy taking a leadership role in groups 

f. I prefer not to lead a group. 

g. Group members do not always respect confidentiality 

h. I don’t like it when one or two people dominate a group 

i. Groups are usually less effective than individuals in pursuing goals 
j. I feel comfortable speaking up in a group 

k. Group participation helps me grow as a person 

1. Groups are not the best use of my time 

m. I don’t feel comfortable in a group 


DEMOGRAPHICS — SPBC CHURCH INVOLVEMENT 


Now we have some questions to help us classify your answers with others. Again, 
your individual responses will not be shared with SPBC. 


46. In general, how often would you say you attend the following SPBC-related 
activities? 


Church-related Activity Once A Week 2 —3 

Times A Month Once 

A Month Less Than Once A Month Once or twice 
every three months 


Weekend Worship Celebrations 1 2 3 4 5 

Weekday Bible Study 1 2 3 4 5 

Small Group Participation 1 2 3 4 5 

Ministry Bible Study (e.g. Men, Women, Singles, Couples, etc.) 1 23 
4 5 

Special Events at Saint Paul’s 1 2 te! 4 5 


47. How many SPBC committees, groups, or ministries do you presently participate 
in? (For example: small groups, women’s or men’s programs, choir, teaching Bible 
Study, etc. (Select one). 


None 
One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
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Five 
More than five 


48. Has your overall level of involvement in SPBC increased, decreased, or remained 
about the same over the past three years? 


Increased — go to next question 

Decreased — skip next question 

Remained about the same — skip next two questions 
Doesn’t apply — skip next two questions 


49. If your involvement has increased, which of the following are reasons for that 
increase? Select all that apply. 


More time available 

Because of children 

Stronger faith 

Like the direction the church is headed 
Accept leadership position/responsibility 
More positive attitude about life 

Better health 

More aware of ways I can get involved 
Other: 


(Programmed to skip the next question) 


50. If your involvement has decreased during the past three years, which of the 
following are reasons for that decrease? Select all that apply. 


Less time available 

Because of children 

Decreased faith 

Do not like the direction the church is headed 
Gave up leadership position/responsibility 
Less positive attitude about life 

Health issues 

Less aware of ways I can get involved 


DEMOGRAPHICS — TRADITIONAL 

51. How many years have you been a member of SPBC? 
Less than one year 

1 year to less than 3 years 


3 years to less than 5 years 
5 years to less than 10 years 
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10 years or less than 15 years 
15 years or more 
52. Select the description that best describes you: 


I grew up in this church 

I joined SPBC as a teenager 

I joined SPBC as an adult 

53. Select the description that best describes you: 


This is the only church I have been a member of 
I have been a member of other churches 


54. Are you male or female? 


Male 
Female 


55. | How many relatives — number of people, beyond your immediate family, are 
members of SPBPC? 


56. How many SPBC members (outside of your immediate family or cousins) do you 
socialize with on a regular basis - outside of church-related activities and programs? 


57. What is your 5-digit home zip code? 
58. How far do you estimate that you live from SPBC? 


Less than one mile — about a 5 minute drive 

1 to 3 miles — about a 5-10 minute drive 

4 to 5 miles — about a 10-15 minute drive 

6 years to 10 miles - about a 15-20 minute drive 
Over 10 miles — at least 20 minutes plus 


59.In what year were youborn: ——_—s(examples: 1946, 1964, and 1932) 
60. Which of the following best describes your marital status? 


Married 

Living with partner 
Divorced or separated 
Widowed 

Never married 
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61. Which of the following best describes your work situation? 


Unemployed 
Employed Full-time 
Employed Part-time 
Self Employed 
Retired 

Full-time student 
Part-time student 
Other: 


62. Do you have any children in your household who are under 18 years of age? 


Yes 
No > Skip Next Question 
63. What age is/are your children? 


a. Child # 1: current age: years old 
b. Child # 2: current age: years old 
G; Child # 3: current age: years old 
d. Child # 4: current age: years old 
€. Child # 5: current age: years old 


64. Which of the following best describes your highest level of education? 


High school 

College degree — Associate’s degree (2 yr.) 
College degree - Bachelor’s degree (4 yr.) 
Post grad - Master’s degree 

Post grad — Doctorate degree 

Other: 


Thank you very much for participating in this survey. Your responses will be 
combined with those of other members and will provide valuable input into helping 
us better serve you and providing opportunities for you to better serve God. 

Click here to send an email to SPBC office (logo link) 


Click here to exit this survey and return to your browser 


CLICK HERE TO FIND OUT HOW YOU CAN JOIN A SPBC GROUP 
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APPENDIX H: 


EMAIL INVITE TO PARTICIPATE 
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ALERT E- LETTER (TO BE E-MAILED BY SPBC TO ALL MEMBERS): 
Dear Saint Paul’s Baptist Church Member: 


Saint Paul’s Baptist Church (SPBC) has been blessed with exceptional growth over 
the past 20 years. Our past is something we cherish — and our future is something we 
look forward to with great faith, excitement and anticipation. 


SPBC Member Survey: 


We want to make sure every member has an opportunity to share their feelings and 
hopes for our Church. We also want to ensure there is a confidential communication 
channel for everyone to share both positive and critical comments. To this end, we are 
conducting a membership-wide survey. 


We will administer this survey and keep all individual responses confidential. Your 
responses will never be associated with your name. The survey will only report on 
how our members feel — what percent feels this way or another way — about any one 
issue. 


You will be invited to participate in the survey in the next few days via an email. The 
email will contain an embedded direct link to the survey. Simply click on it to start 
the survey. 


The survey should take approximately 12-15 minutes to complete. We would like 
everyone to complete the survey by June 15, 2006. 


Questions or Concerns: 


Should you have any questions or concerns regarding this letter or the survey, you 
may contact Frances Buster at SPBC at 643.4000. SPBC is YOUR church. We need 
to hear from you! Thank you, in advance, for your participation. 


Sincerely, 


Lance Watson 

Senior Pastor 

Saint Paul’s Baptist Church 

“A Church for People On the Grow” 
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ALERT ANNOUNCEMENTS (TO BE DESSIMINATED VIA PHONE 
BLASTS, 
BULLETINS, FLYERS, ETC.): 


LET EVERY VOICE BE HEARD! 
SPPC Annual Membership Survey 


Saint Paul’s Baptist Church (SPBC) has been blessed with exceptional growth over 
the past 20 years. Our past is something we cherish — and our future is something we 
look forward to with great faith, excitement and anticipation. 


SPBC Member Survey: 


We want to make sure every member has an opportunity to share their feelings and 
hopes for our Church. To this end, we are conducting a membership-wide survey. 


We will administer this survey and will keep all individual responses confidential. 
Your responses will never be associated with your name. We will only report on how 
our members feel — what percent feels this way or another way — about any one issue. 


Many Different Ways to Participate In the Survey Process: 


There are many different ways our members can participate in the actual survey. 
Please use one of the following options that you feel most comfortable with in 
providing your response. 


Option 1 - Online: We will send the survey to you if we have your email address 


For those who have provided the Church with your email addresses, you will receive 
a survey in the next few days via a direct email. The email will contain a link that you 
click on to start the survey. 


For members who have not provided the Church with their email address, please do 
so immediately. (If you have never received an email from us, then we don’t have 
your email address — we send out emails once a week). Just send a quick email to 
survey@myspbc.org and we will add you to our email database. But, please send 
your email address now, as it will save all of us time and money if we can get 
everyone to use our online communication approach starting with this survey. 


Option #2: Get to a Computer and Go To www. interfeedback.com 
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If you wish to take the survey online but not use your email address, just visit 
www.interfeedback.com and click on the SPBC Survey icon. This will take you right 
to the SPBC online survey. 


Option #3: Call the Office and We Will Send You a Paper Copy 


For church members who do not have an online address or Internet access, simply 
call the Church Office at 804.643.4000 and we will mail a paper copy of the survey 
directly to you. We will also provide a self-addressed, postage-paid envelope to mail 
your completed survey back to us. 


We will also have paper copies available at the information kiosks outside the 
sanctuary beginning Sunday, May 28 through Sunday, June 11 and in the Church 
Office. 


The survey should take approximately 12-15 minutes to complete. We would like 
everyone to complete the survey by June 15, 2006. 


Questions or Concerns: 


Should you have any questions or concerns regarding this letter or the survey, you 
may contact Frances Buster at SPBC at 804.643.4000. 


Thank you, in advance, for your participation. 
Sincerely, 

Lance Watson 

Senior Pastor 


Saint Paul’s Baptist Church 
“A Church for People On the Grow” 
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E-MAIL INVITE: 
To: SPBC Member 
From: Pastor Lance Watson 
RE: Saint Paul’s Baptist Church Membership Survey 
Dear Saint Paul’s Baptist Church Member: 
Saint Paul’s Baptist Church (SPBC) would like to include your opinions in a study to 
better understand the needs and expectations of its members. We are doing it online 


for your convenience. 


The survey should take approximately 12-15 minutes to complete. We would like 
everyone to complete this survey by June 15, 2006. 


Now let’s get started. Just click on the link below, and you will arrive at the 
beginning of the survey where detailed instructions are provided. 


[LINK TO SURVEY] 

Again, thank you for your participation! Your opinion counts. 
Sincerely, 

Lance Watson 

Senior Pastor 


Saint Paul’s Baptist Church 
“A Church for People On the Grow” 
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APPENDIX I: 


IDEAL CHURCH CHARACTERISTICS 
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Top two Most of These Characteristics Are 


boxes ona 


1-5 scale, Important to Respondents 


where 5 
means “Very 
Important.” Encourages spiritual growth of its members 99% 
Helps its members through crisis 95% 
Darke st bar Shares the Gospel with those outside the church 95% 
is u“ 5” iceman min mand 95% 
Has worship services that are emotionally uplifting 90% 
Is innovative and dynamic - constantly evolving 90% 
Offers small groups based on need/interest 83% 
Has worship services that are intellectually challenging 81% 
Is well respected in the community 719% 
Intellectually challenging worship 83%) 
Is financially stable 0 
Allows members to participate/contribute at level they want 81% 
Is open-minded about theological faith issues 76% 
Welcomes everyone into leadership positions 63% 
Recognizes people for their contributions 48% 
Open-minded about social justice 48% 
Is well-known in the community 48% 
Values ritual and ceremony 48% 


Is established - been around for a long time 


0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 


Q14: How important are each of the following to you when thinking about the 
characteristics of the ideal church for you? 


36 
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APPENDIX J: 


SAINT PAUL’S PERFORMANCE 
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Top two 


boxes on a SPBC Performs Well with Respect to 
Te Many of These Characteristics 


where 5 
means 
“Performs Is well known in the community /% d6% 
Very Wel F ‘ Has worship services that are emotionally uplifting 6% 
Darkest bar Encourages spiritual growth of its members 0 
een Is innovative and dynarric - constantly evolving 4% 
S 5 Is established - been around for a long time aan 
Is well respected in the community 93% 
Has worship services that are intellectually challenging 87% 
Is financially stable 89% 
Offers small groups based on need/interest 83% 
Shares the Gospel with those outside the church 83% 
Allows members to participate/contribute at level they want 82% 
Serves less fortunate citizens in the community 82% 
Is open-minded about theological faith issues 80% 
Helps its members through crisis 07, 67% 
Recognizes people for their contributions Ao; 3% 
Tan | 
Values ritual and ceremony 64% 
Welcomes everyone into leadership positions 639 f 


0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 


Q17: Now we want you to look at this same list again. This time, based on your 
experience with SPBC, please rate SPBC on these characteristics. That is, in your 
mind, how does SPBC perform on these attributes? 


39 
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APPENDIX K: 


MEMBERSHIP SELF RATING 
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Respondents Are Most Satisfied with 
“Helping Others” in Their Lives 


Helping others 


My educational level 1 


Relationship with God | 


My health | 


My family life | 


Relationship with spouse | 
Ablity to share my faith w/others 1 


Relationship with co-workers | 


Personal spiritual growth | 


Relationship with children 1 
Quality of life in my community | 


My job/career | 


My children's education 1 

Spiritual development of my family | 
Ability to study the Bible | 

Personal financial situation | 


Ability to take care of my parents ] 


0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 


Q4: Indicate the degree to which you are satisfied with each of the following areas of 
your life. 


41 
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APPENDIX L: 


CRITICAL FOCUS OPPORTUNITIES 
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Helping People in Crisis & Serving 
Less Fortunate Are Two Key Areas to Focus on 


Rated Top Box“5” ~~ ——S=~«Y 
Importance Performance Gap 
Encourages spiritual growth of members 87% 75% -12% 
Helps its members through crisis 78% 40% 
Shares Gospel outside of church 77% 61% -16% 
Serves less fortunate citizens in the 76% 51% 


Encourages spiritual growth of its members [2% 

Helps its members through crisis [7 
Shares the Gospel with those outside the church 
Serves less fortunate citizens in the community 
Has worship services that are emotionally uplifting 
Is innovative and dynamic - constantly evolving 
Offers small groups based on need/interest 
Has worship services that are intellectually challenging 
Is well respected in the community 
Intellectually challenging worship 
Is financially stable 
Allows members to participate/ contribute at level they want: 
Is open-minded about theological faith issues 
Welcomes everyone into leadership positions 
Recognizes people for their contributions 
Open-minded about social justice 
Is well-known in the community 


e Four attributes stand 


out as top tier 
needs/ expectations 


Note: This is Top Box 
analysis. Rest of 
report uses top two 
boxes “4” and “5” 


Values ritual and ceremony 7 
\s established - been around for a longtime [TEQP 


0% 20% 40% 60% 980% 100% 
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APPENDIX M: 


SATISFACTION RATINGS 


Based on SIR 
Church-related 
research 
experience, 84% 
satisfaction is 
an exception- 
ably high 
overall 
satisfaction 


score. 


Q8: 


30 
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84% Are Satisfied with SPBC 


(Important Note: Satisfaction is defined 
as top 2 box responses on 1-5 scale) 


1- Very 
dissatisfied 3 
in 4% 


5 - Very satisfied 
62% 


84% 


Say they are 
satisfied 


Overall, how satisfied are you with SPBC as your church home? 
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APPENDIX N: 


CHALLENGES TO SMALL GROUP MEMBERSHIP 
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In Fact, Lack of Information About Small Groups 


Some good 

news! Was the Biggest Challenge Current Small Group 
One third Members Had To Overcome 

(34% said 

they did not a ; ; 

face any See available [En nn 32% 


particular 
challenge. 


Not knowing how to join a group [| 25% 
Inconvenient meeting times [ag 25% 


Not sure what groups are all about a 21% 


Afraid | don't have enough Bible | 7 
imnoutedts Es 
Concerned about confidentiality [Ey 13% 


Same people, same song | | 11% 

Thought you had to be invited to join [jij] 10% 
Not being asked to join [lll 9% 

Too much commitment required HH 8% 


No particular challenge faced ia 34% 
n=117 


Current 0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 


group Q36: What was the biggest challenge you had to face in joining a small group? 
members 6 
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APPENDIX N: 


CHALLENGES TO SMALL GROUP MEMBERSHIP 
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In Fact, Lack of Information About Small Groups 


Some good 

news! Was the Biggest Challenge Current Small Group 
One third Members Had To Overcome 

(34% said 

they did not a ; ; 

face any Seana available [nn 32% 


particular 
challenge. 


Not knowing how to join a group =a 25% 
Inconvenient meeting times | 25% 


Not sure what groups are all about 21% 
Afraid | don't have enough Bible | o 

knowledge rz! 25% 

Concerned about confidentiality |J§j§) 13% 


Same people, same song nH 11% 

Thought you had to be invited to join [jij] 10% 
Not being asked to join [lll] 9% 

Too much commitment required HH 8% 


No particular challenge faced Sa 34% 
n=117 


Current 0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 


group Q36: What was the biggest challenge you had to face in joining a small group? 
members si 
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APPENDIX O: 


HOW MANY OVERCAME CHALLENGES TO PARTICIPATION 
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ee Fellow Members and Friends’ Invitations 
were Helped Respondents Overcome Challenges 
current 
small group 
hae ee Another member helped me a sx 
they had ee a | . 
faced a Friends invited aa Acaiie i [pi 
challenge ee eer ee 
initially. Found deen iene 
‘ound a group eel convenie a 22". 


SPEC staff helped me [fi 13% 


Concerned about confidentiality | 13% 


| took the initiative and started a group a 9% 


| found the information on the Web site a 8% 


| asked leaders in the church hs 


0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 
Q37: What helped you meet this challenge? 
82 
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APPENDIX P: 


PRIMARY BARRIERS TO PARTICIPATION 
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Current Small Groups Members Feel 
Communication & Information (Lack of It) 
Are The Two Big Issues 


Size of congregation = communication challenges ae 51% 
Newer members are uninformed about groups ae 46% 
Not enough information is available } 41% 
Newer members think they must be Bible scholars 
= 35% 
to participate 
Newer members think they must be invited to 
i 31% 
participate 
Once groups break up, new groups are not being 
28% 
formed 


Groups were more prevalent at Kennedy before ‘i 
n= 117 move to new location = 21% 
Current 
group 0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 


members 


Q38: Why do you think SPBC group formation and participation have not kept pace 
ght SPBC growth? 
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APPENDIX Q: 


FOCUS GROUP VERBATIM 
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Focus Group Verbatim—Communication Challenges Since JFK 


Church communication and some members’ aversion to groups may be Saint 
Paul’s biggest challenges in encouraging and expanding small group participation. 
Regardless of their group experience, participants agreed that communication about what 
small groups are, how they are structured, and how Saint Paul’s members can get 
involved is critical. 

Communication barriers: Participants in each group mentioned that the “Starts” 
program initially notifies new members of the existence of small groups and encourages 
their participation, but the communication process falters after “Starts” concludes. Other 
common concerns were difficulty in knowing where to find information on small groups, 
and not getting return phone calls after requesting information from the Church office. 

Long-time Saint Paul’s members also mentioned that many of them really 
connected through small groups at the Kennedy location, but that the size and “growing 
pains” resulting from the move to the new location have affected the communications 
infrastructure and made finding out about group participation more challenging. 
Comments include: 

“There is confusion about ministries, TLC and groups, and how they recruit.” 
“The process is complex.” 
“I’m not a new member, but it’s hard to find things out.” 
“In the Starts program, we were asked about our interests, and we were told that 
someone would contact us about small groups. We never heard from anyone. ” 
“We’re told to leave a voicemail with the office, but those voicemails never get returned 


—It’s frustrating. I want to give back to my Church.” 
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APPENDIX R: 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BARRIERS 
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Focus Group Verbatim - Psychological Barriers to Participation 


Deeper psychological barriers: Several participants in each of the three groups 
indicated that some personal (psychological) issues might be hindering small group 
participation. However, these feelings were most prevalent in those participants who 


have never participated in a small group at Saint Paul’s : 
“An ‘introverted’ person [like me] may need an invitation to get involved in a group.” 


“Some people may be intimidated and think that you have to know the Bible back and 


forth before you can get involved in a group.” 


“There might be some misperceptions about groups being ‘clique-ish’ at Saint Paul’s. 


Some members who aren’t currently participating might be sensitive to that.” 


“I’m not one who feels comfortable touching other people — at least at first. I need my 
personal space, and I feel a little uncomfortable when I’m asked to interact closely 


during services so I just look straight ahead.” 
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APPENDIX S: 


KEY AREAS FOR FUTURE FOCUS 
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Helping People In Crisis & Serving 


Less Fortuna 


Encourages spiritual grow 


te Are Two Key Areas To Focus On 


Rated Top Box “5” 
Importance Performance Gap 
th of members 87% 75% -12% 


Helps its members through crisis 78% 40% 
Shares Gospel outside of church 77% 61% -16% 


Serves less fortunate citizens in the 76% 51% 


Encourages spiritual growth of its members ["[2°%] 


Helps its members through crisis 

Shares the Gospel with those outside the church 
Serves less fortunate citizens in the community 

Has worship services that are emotionally uplifting 

Is innovative and dynamic - constantly evolving 

Offers small groups based on need/interest 

Has worship services that are intellectually challenging 
Is well respected in the community 

Intellectually challenging worship 

Is financially stable 

Allows members to participate/ contribute at level they want 


Recognizes people for their contributions 
Open-minded about social justice 

Is well-known in the community 

Values ritual and ceremony 


Is established - been around for along time [== [9% 


0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 


a Four attributes stand 


out as top tier 
needs/ expectations 


Note: This is Top Box 
analysis. Rest of 
report uses top two 
boxes “4” and “5” 
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